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Rates. 


MAGNA CHARTA BARONS: A FAMILY AFFAIR, 
The following analysis of the relationship of the 
celebrated Committee of Barons, selected by one 
of themselves, to enforce the observance of the 
Magna Charta, June 19, 1215, is a new genea- 
logical curiosity, and exhibits nepotism extra- 
ordinary. The committee of twenty-five, it will 
be seen, was purely a family affair, as the majority 
of them were related to each other. This is a re- 
markable sample of favouritism, and might have 
been still more complicated, as four of the com- 
mittee had no children, and the family history of 
four others is unknown. I have gathered this 
information from the “ common authorities.” 

1, William d’Albini, sheriff of Warwick and 
Leicester. He was a grandson of the mother of 
No. 8 by her second husband. His granddaughter 
was the wife of the grandson of No, 22, and a 
cousin was the wife of No. 19, and was also a 
cousin of No. 8. 

2. Hugh Bigod.—He was a son of No. 3. His 
gtanddaughter married the half-brother of the wife 
of No, 4. This granddaughter’s husband was also 
half-brother of No. 15. His grandmother was an 
aunt of No. 24, He was a cousin of No. 24. His 
wife was a sister of No. 16 and a sister of the wife 
of No. 5. His wife’s maternal great-grandfather 
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3. Bigod, Earl of Norfolk.—He was 
father of No. 2. His mother was an aunt of 
z= 0. 24, and his daughter was wife of a brother of 

0. 24. 

4. Henry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford.—His 
wife was a sister of No, 15, and her half-brother 
married a granddaughter of No. 2. His son’s wife 
was a granddaughter of No. 9's son’s wife’s aunt, 
or his son married a granddaughter of the sister of 
the father of the wife of the son of No.9. His 
grandson’s mother-in-law was a sister of No. 16, 
whose great-grandfather’s brother was the grand- 
father of No. 6, father of No. 5. His grandson 
was son-in-law of No. 16’s sister. His son’s wife 
was a cousin of No. 9’s son’s wife. His son-in-law 
was a cousin (nephew of the mother) of No. 20. 
His granddaughter was a sister-in-law (his brother's 
wife) of No. 16. 

5. Gilbert de Clare.—He was a son of No. 6. 
His son’s wife was a daughter of No. 12. He was 
a cousin of No. 8. His wife was a sister of No. 16 
and of the wife of No. 2, and her maternal great- 
grandfather was a brother of his father’s grand- 
father. His ancestress, Earl of Clare’s daughter, 
was wife of the great-grandfather of No. 17, 

6. Richard de Clare, Earl of Clare.—He was 
father of No. 5. His paternal great-grandfather 
and the paternal grandfather of No. 8 were 
brothers. He was a cousin of Nos. 8, 19, and 20. 
His ancestress, Earl of Clare’s daughter, was wife 
of the great-grandfather of No. 17. His grand- 
father’s granddaughter (his cousin) was mother of 
No. 20. His father’s sister was wife of No. 19. 
His wife was a sister of the wife of No. 15. His 
grandfather and the maternal grandfather of No. 16 
were brothers. His great-aunt (grand father’s sister) 
married an ancestor of No. 17. His father’s cousin’s 
widow was mother of No. 21. His wife’s brother 
married a sister of No. 21’s father-in-law, or his 
brother-in-law married the aunt of No, 21’s wife. 
His paternal grandfather was a brother of the 
paternal great-grandfather of No. 16. He was a 
cousin of No, 16. His wife’s maternal grand- 
father was a brother of the paternal great- 
grandmother of No. 16. The first Earl of 
Clare’s wife was of the same family as that 
of the wife of No. 24. His maternal grand- 
mother’s brother was grandfather of the wife of 
No. 21’s son. His granddaughter was the wife of 
a grandson of No. 19. His paternal grandfather 
was a brother of the paternal grandmother of No. 
24. His aunt was the mother of No. 26. His 
granddaughter married a grandnephew of No. 26. 
His mother’s second husband was a cousin of 
No. 1. His grandfather’s brother was the maternal 
great-grandfather of the wife of No. 2; of the 
mother-in-law of No, 25; of the son-in-law of 
No. 13; and of the second husband of a grand- 
daughter of No. 21. 


was a brother of No. 6's grandfather. 


7. John Fitz-Robert, lord of Horsford.—He was 
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a cousin of Nos. 5 and 6. He was a cousin of 
No. 25, besides being descended from a mutual 
ancestor, Eustace Fitz-John. 

8. Robert Fitz-Walter, lord of Dunmow.—He 
was a cousin of Nos. 5 and 6. His paternal 
—— and the paternal great-grandfather of 

o. 6 were brothers. Related by marriage to 
No. 9. His mother’s second husband was the 
grandfather of No. 1. His paternal grandmother 
married secondly the father of No. 21. He wasa 
cousin of No. 15. His cousin (grandmother's 
nephew) was a cousin (his mother’s nephew) of 
No, 21, and married to the aunt (ber father’s 
sister) of the wife of No. 25. 

9. William de Fortibus, Esrl of Albemarle. — 
His son married a daughter of a brother of the 
ph ype of the daughter-in-law of No. 4. 

is wife was a daughter of No. 17. His sister was 
the first wife of No, 16. His mother was the widow 
of the nephew of the grandmother of No. 23, and 
this nephew’s first wife was a daughter of No. 8. 
His aunt was the second wife of No. 16. 

10, William de Hardell, Lord Mayor of London. 
—He was not a baron. Little is known of him or 
his family. 

11, William de Huningfield, sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk.—Little is known of him or his family. 
Not a baron. 

12. John de Laci, Earl of Lincoln. —His daughter 
was the wife of ason of No. 5. His second wife 
was a daughter of the son of No. 21. His mother 
was the half-sister of the paternal grandmother of 
No. 23. His paternal grandmother was a great- 
aunt of No. 15. His maternal grandfather's first 
wife (the great-grandmother of No. 23) was the 
sister of the paternal grandfather of No. 24. His 
widow married a brother of No, 16, a cousin of 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

13. William de Lauvalle, Governor of Col- 
chester.—He and No. 14 each married a Barrett 
of Wycombe. His daughter’s father-in-law’s third 
wife was the widow of No. 15, and his fourth wife 
was a sister of the wives of Nos. 22 and 25. His 
daughter was the second wife of a brother of 
No. 16. His son-in-law was a great-grandson of 
the brother of the grandfather of No. 6, whose 
wife’s grandfather was a brother of the great- 
grandmother of the son-in-law of No. 13. 

14. William Mallet, lord of Covey Mallet, 
sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, died s. p. m.—He 
was nota baron. His wife was of the same family 
as the wife of No. 13. His origin and family are 
obscure. 

15. Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Gloucester, 
died s.p.—His wife was a sister of the wife of 
No. 6, and their maternal grandfather's sister was 
the wife of a grand-uncle of No.6. He was a 
cousin of No. 23. His sister was the wife of No. 4. 
His half-brother married a granddaughter of No. 2. 
His great-aunt was paternal grandmother of Nos. 12 


and 23. His wife’s brother married a sister of 
No. father-in-law. His wife’s brother's wife's 
sister married a son of the brother of the mother of 
No. 21 (nephew of No. 21’s mother—his cousin), 
who was also No. 8’s dmother’s nephew—his 
cousin. His mate great-grandmother was a 
sister of the grandfather of No. 24. His grand- 
father was also the grandfather of No. 23. His 
wife’s maternal grandfather was brother of the 
paternal great-grandmother of No. 16. 

16, William Marshall, Jun., Earl of Pembroke, 
died s. p.—One of his sisters was mother-in-law 
of a grandson of No. 4, another was wife of No. 5, 
another was wife of No. 2, another was mother-in- 
law of No. 25, and her husband’s second wife was 
a granddaughter of No. 21. He was a cousin of 
No. 6. One of his brothers married a grand- 
daughter of No. 4; another married first a sister of 
the wives of Nos. 22 and 25, and married secondly 
a daughter of No, 13; another married the widow 
of No. 12, the granddaughter of No. 21. His first 
wife was a sister of No. 9, and his second wife was 
daughter of King John. His stepmother (father’s 
second wife) was aunt of No. 9. His mother’s 
grandfather and the grandfather of No. 6 were 
brothers. His paternal great-grandfather was a 
brother of the paternal great-grandfather of No. 6. 
His paternal great-grandmother was a sister of the 
maternal grandfather of the wife of No. 6 and the 
wife of No. 15. 

17. Richard de Montifichet, died s. p. m.—His 
daughter was the wife of No. 9. His father’s 
grandfather married a daughter of the first Earl 
of Clare, ancestor of Nos. 5 and 6. His sister was 
the mother-in-law of No. 24, and an ancestor 
married a great-aunt of No. 6. 

18. Roger de Monthegon, died s. p.—Little is 
known of him and his family. He deserted the 
barons soon after being made a security, and 
No. 26 was substituted for him. 

19. William de Mowbray, governor of York.— 
His mother was a sister of the father of No. 6. 
His wife was a cousin of No.1. His grandson 
married a granddaughter of No. 6. His youngest 
brother, No. 26, was substituted for No. 18, re- 
signed. 

20. Richard de Percy, died s p.—His mother 
was a granddaughter of the grandfather of No. 6, 
or his mother was a cousin of No. 6, and also 
aunt of a son-in-law of No. 4. 

21. Saher de Quincey, Earl of Winchester.— 
His granddaughter was second wife of No. 12, and 
she married secondly a brother of No. 16. His 
son’s wife’s grandfather was a brother of the 
maternal grandmother of No.6. His mother was 
the widow of a cousin of Nos. 5 and 6 and the 
paternal grandmother of No. 8. His daughter 
married a son of No. 24. His wife's aunt was the 
sister-in-law of the wives of Nos. 6 and 15. His 
cousin (mother’s brother's son, also the nephew of 
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the grandmother of No. 8 and a cousin of No. 25) 
married a sister-in-law of the wives of Nos. 6 and 
15. His granddaughter’s second husband was a 

grandson of a brother of the grandfather of 
No. 6, whose wife was a sister of the wife of 


15. 

Robert de Ros, sheriff of Cumberland. —His 

p warried a granddaughter of No. 1. His 
wife was a natural daughter of the father of the 
wife of No. 25 and a sister-in-law of No. 16. 

23. Geoffrey de Say, governor of Carlisle.—He 
was a cousin of No. 15. His grandfather was 
the grandfather of No. 15. Related by marriage to 
No.9. His paternal grandmother's half-sister was 
the mother of No. 12. His paternal grandmother 
was a great-aunt of No. 15. 

24. Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford.—His wife 
was a niece of No. 17, and was of the family of the 
wife of the first Earl of Clare, ancestor of Nos. 5 
and6. His paternal grandfather’s sister (or great- 
aunt) was first wife of the maternal grandfather 
of No. 12. His son’s wife was a daughter of 
No. 21. His paternal grandmother was a sister 
of the paternal grandfather of No. 6. His brother 
married a daughter of No. 3. His aunt (father’s 
sister) was mother of No. 3 and grandmother 
of No.2. His paternal grandfather’s sister married 
secondly the great-grandfather of No. 15, or she 
was his maternal great-grandmother. 

25. Eustace de Vesci.—He was a cousin of 
No.7. He was descended from Eustace FitzJohn 
and his second wife, and No. 7 was descended 
from same and his first wife. His wife was a 
daughter of the father of the wife of No. 22, and 
the sister of a son-in-law of No. 16. His son’s 
mother-in-law was a sister of No. 16. His wife’s 
aunt married a cousin of Nos. 8 and 21. His 
mother-in-law was the great-granddaughter of the 
brother of the grandfather of No. 6. His wife’s 
sisters husband was a great-grandson of the 
brother of the grandfather of No. 6. 

26. Roger de Mowbray.—Substituted for No. 18. 
He was a brother of No. 19, and his mother was 
an aunt of No. 6. His sister-in-law was a cousin 
of No. 1. Cuartes H, Brownie. 

Philadelphia, Penn., U.S. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

VIII.’ iv. 103).—1. V. iv. 25.— 
Not regarding ‘ Henry V.,’ III. vii. 138, nor that 
Shakespeare had his countrymen’s liking for beef, 
as shown by his more frequent references to bull, 
beef, &c., over those to pig, pork, and the like, nor 
taking count of the cause of the colloquial term 
beef-eaters—which, by the way, does not warrant 
the assumption that the palace “ porter’s man was 
doubtless more familiar with pork ”—nor remember- 
ing Dyce’s excellently illustrative Devonshire pro- 
verb, “I would not do that for a cow, save her tail,” 


Mr. Warkiss Lioyrp assumes that the chine was a 
chine of pork. On this assumption, the text cow 
being contradictory to it, he changes cow to sow! his 
only shadow of a reason being that a cow-chine is 
inferior to an ox-chine, he having already supposed 
that a porter’s food was inferior to a king’s. Pass- 
ing this discrepancy, is it not most natural that a 
London palace porter, occupying a busy and tire- 
eome office, should often think of the time when he 
would enjoy his otium with the dignity of a self- 
owned cow, with the use of her milk, butter, and 
cheese fresh and free of cost, together with his three 
acres, more or less, for her feed and his own? Such 
thoughts being often present, he is led on this occa- 
sion to think of her through the chine of beef, 
knowing—though another thinker seems not to 
remember—that, no cow no chines of beef. The 
passage, then, as it stands, gives not only sense, but 
excellent and natural sense, the more natural in 
that Shakespeare, knowing his own strong passion 
of mind and intent, gave them mutatis mutandis to 
the porter. I conclude this noting by saying that 
our pesca emender sets at naught one of the 
first canons of criticism, that a passage that gives 
such sense should not be altered. a 

2. V. iv. 44.—“A haberdasher of small wit” is 
8o objected to that its occurrences in two authors 
are not proofs of its existence, but are to be taken 
as press errors! Was small wit so very common a 
ey over that of small wares that the latter was 

ikely to be changed into the former, and this when 

haberdasher preceded it? Considering the social 
status of copiers and compositors, I should most 
emphatically say not. Moreover, in the present 
scene it is nothing whether the woman were the 
wife of a seller of great or small wares ; the text 
phrase is the reflection of a still heated and angry 
man on the jade who reviled him for doing his 
duty, and then by her cry of “Clubs” had made 
him retire from it defeated. While, also, Mr. 
Luiorp probably took Jonson’s use of the phrase 
from Malone’s note, he cannot have referred to the 
context, or he would have seen that small wit was 
even more necessary in it and small ware more un- 
meaning. In it Damplay breaks in on the Boy’s 
* poetaccios, poetasters, poetitos” with “And all 
haberdashers of small wit”=all small traffickers 
in small wit. He might also have seen that the 
way the phrase is introduced gives great proba- 
bility to the view that Damplay was using a 
known tropical expression of the day. I have 
known many haberdashers, whether practical or 
tropical, of small wit—using wit in the sense in 
which it was usually employed in that day. 

3. V. iv. 46.—When giving this passage, said to 
be misplaced, some of the context is exhibited in 
metre—Alexandrine and other—contrary to the 
old copies, and contrary to the ears and judgment 
of all Shakespeare’s editors, critics, and ill-users uP 
till now. I say “some of the context” for the “ 
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that stand about him are under the line, they need 
no other penance,” is omitted, its being unmetrical 
being, I suppose, a proof that it is an interpolation. 
So, too, after succour there is a judicious “‘ &.,” 
judicious because if the rest of the speech be 
poetry, then I, contrary to Moliére’s learner, am 
amazed at finding that I have been using not 
prose, but poetry, all my life. One reason for the 
speech being turned—in part—into verse form 
seems to be that it gives a more plausible cause for 
the displacement of the words in question, they 
having been, it is said, wrongly inserted after the 
second end-line head instead of after the first. But 
there are displacements and displacements. This 
one is succinctly, not to say jauntily, set forth; 
bat on examination the phrase must have been 
accidentally omitted after the first head, an omis- 
sion in itself sufficiently natural, then it must be 
supposed that after the second head was reached 
the copier must have harked back to the omitted 
phrase; and pep that he managed to hark back 
to that only, and did not, for some unknown reason, 
recopy the words “and three times......fell off her 
head,” but in some mysterious way reharked back 
to his proper context. 

Nor have we here merely to accept these impro- 
babilities. The present is a more glaring instance 
of the breaking of the canon before spoken of. 
The speech as it always stood is perfectly in- 
telligible and perfectly natural. The porter’s 
man had hit this firedrake, this meteor (= more 

bably this firework), three times, and each time 
bis nose discharged explosively. The woman of 
small wit (not necessarily the wife of a haberdasher 
of small wares or of small wit either) thereupon 
railed not against the firedrake, but against the 
porter’s man, for kindling such a combustion in the 
state as the former like a mortar-piece had sent 
forth, railing on the man, partly because a fellow- 
feeling made her feel kindly towards a fellow 
sufferer from one set in a little brief authority, 
partly because she looked on this common ad- 
versary as the primary cause of the stinking and 
materially unpleasant explosions from which she, 
as one near him, had suffered. What can be plainer 
or more natural !—yet forsooth we are to alter a 
most intelligible passage at the bidding of one as 
rashly meddlesome, though a lesser critic, than the 
vain Warburton. Br. 


The reading— 

And that I would not for a cow, God bless her ! 
seems to me probably correct, and an allusion to a 
vulgar saying, common then, viz., “A cow and a 
queen have one time.” Something of this sort I 
fancy I have heard myself, and Barnaby Googe, 
1578, alludes to it as common ; while it is of that 
= humour likely to be widely known and used 
without appearing in print, except as it may here, 
by allusion. OW. C. M. B. 


Sonnet LXVI.—The second quatrain of this 
powerful and pathetic sonnet—the thrilling cry “for 
restful death "—is impaired in the strength of its 
expression and the music of its movement by the 
unsatisfying rhyme on which it turns. According 
to the most authoritative texts, the second group 
ro subjects tiresome to the poet’s thought comprises 
these :— 

And gilded honour shamefully mispl 
And virtue rudely 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
The word italicized is the offender. Even if written 
“ dishabled,” as it well might be, the melody would 
still be imperfect. That spelling, however, ma 
suggest the word actually used by Shakespeare, 
venture to propose “dishabited” as the correct 
reading; and for these three reasons: first, it makes 
satisfactory metre and plausible rhyme; secondly, 
in its Elizabethan sense of “dislodged” it even 
strengthens the force and enriches the picturesque- 
ness of the line; and thirdly, it is a word else- 
where used 4 Shakespeare with this precise 
signification. For example, in ‘King John,’ II. i. 
220, the King exclaims :— 
And but for our approach those sl stones, 
That as a waist de girdle ae 
By the compulsion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 


Tuomas 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

{If conjecture is permissible, might not the word be 
discomforted? It would, according to the not very 
rigorous ideas of the time, pass for a rhyme, and Shak- 
speare thrice in his plays uses discomfort as a verb. | 


FATE OF GREAT ASIATIC ARCHITECTS. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 


My impression that I had met with European 
stories somewhat resembling those cited in m 
former note was right. Here is one from Thorpe’s 
‘Northern Mythology,’ vol. ii. p. 255, i 
the altar-piece in Sleswig Cathedral :— 

**Master Hans Briiggemann, born in Husum, was a 
skilful artisan and able man. It was he who made the 
beautiful altar-piece for the monks of Bordesholm, 
which in the year 1666 was removed to the cathedral 
of Sleswig, on which it is said he and his men laboured 
for seven years, and of which every figure was steeped 
in oil to prevent injury from worms, When the work 
was finished King Christian II. and his queen Elizabeth 
came to see it, on which occasion Briiggemann, availing 
himself of the opportunity, carved likenesses of them 
both in wood, whieh be placed on two pillars on each 
side of the altar. When the Liibeckers saw this work 
they wished Hane Briiggemann to execute an altar-piece 
for them equally beautiful. This he not only engaged 
to do, but also to make one still more beautiful. Hereat 
the monks of Bordesholm were stung with jealousy, and 
gave him something which caused a fluxion and weak- 
ness of his eyes, so that he could no longer work, He 
died in the town of Eiderstidt, near Bordesholm.” 
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o this story, or tradition, Thorpe appends the fol- 
lowing note :-— 

“Of the altar-piece of the church of Nirre-Broby, 
jn Fyen, it is also said that when the artist had com- 

it he was asked whether he could execute another 
= or e ually good, and on his answering in the 
affirmative ‘ they put out his eyes,” 

Both these stories can hardly be true, and pro- 
bably neither has any foundation in fact ; but a 
single incident of the kind, historically true, may 
have been the source of all similar localized ver- 
sions. Thorpe refers also to an analogous story of 
a clock at Cambray related in Wolf’s ‘ Nieder. 
Sagen,’ p. 444, and perhaps some correspondent of 
‘N, & Q.’ who possesses or has access to that work 
will kindly give an abstract of the story, which is 
possibly that alluded to in my former note. It 
would indeed be both interesting and useful to 
bring together all such European traditions, with 
their approximate dates. W. A. Crovston, 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


The legend of artists killed or blinded to 
ensure the uniqueness of their work in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting not only has a 
parallel in Europe, but it seems to me to turn 
up more persistently than any other. I remember 
being horrified at meeting it for the first time 
when a small child in Dumas’s description of the 
building of the Kremlin, but have grown callous 
to it, as a myth, since, from finding it repeated so 
often. So often that I would not encumber the 
colamns of ‘ N. & Q.’ with this note but for the sake 
ofa coincidence by which, only a few days before 
the note at above reference ap d, I happened 
to have occasion to refer to the life, or legend 
(according as it may be considered), of the artist of 
the wonderful altar-piece now in Schleswig Cathe- 
dral, and met the fable in question recorded as 
happening so late as 1521. The record, indeed, is 

y a century more recent still. It says that 
when the work was uncovered in all its splendour 
(not in its present site) the people of Lubeck 

ied to its author to produce an equal master- 
piece for them. He promised them one much 
finer yet, but the monks gave him “a medica- 
ment” by means of which “ihm beide Augen- 
sterne wegthriinten.” R. H. Busx. 


Tae Irish Lanovacr. — Capt. Burt, in his 
‘Letters from the North of Scotland,’ written 
about 1720, though not published until 1754, 
always refers to the language of the people as 
“Trish.” Of Inverness he says :— 

“The Natives of this town speak better English than 
those in any other part of Scotland, having learnt it 
originally from the Troops in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, but the Irish accent that sometimes attends it is 
not very agreeable. The Irish Tongue was, I may say, 
lately universal in many Parts of the Lowlands; and I 

it from several in Edinburgh, that, before the 
Union, it was the Language of the Shire of Fife, although 


that County be separated from the Capital only by the 
Firth of Forth, an Arm of the Sea, which from thence is 
but seven Miles over ; and, as a Proof, they told me, after 
that Event, (the Union) it became one Condition of an 
Indenture, when a Youth of either Sex was to be bound 
on the Edinburgh Side of the Water, that the Apprentice 
should be taught the English Tongue.” 

Writing afterwards from the Highlands, Burt says 
of the people :— 

“Tam persuaded they came from Ireland, in regard 
their Language is a Corruption of the Irish Tongue.” 
Again :— 

“Strange Encomiums I have heard from the Natives 
upon the Language of their Country, although it be but 
a Corruption of the Irish Tongue. It likewise seems to 
me, as if the Natives affected to call it Hrst, as though it 
were a Language peculiar to their Country; but an Irish 
Gentleman, who never before was in Scotland, and made 
with me a Highland Tour, was perfectly understood even 
by the common People; and several of the Lairds took 
me aside to ask me who he was, for that they never heard 
their Language spoken in such Purity before. This 
Gentleman told me that he found the Dialect to vary as 
much in different Parts of the Country as in any two 
Counties in England,” 

Burt adds :— 

“There are very few who can write the Character of 

which the Alphabet is as follows.” 
I believe that there are very few Irish “ gentle- 
men” who can now speak and write in the “Irish 
tongue,” but at that day—viz, the beginning of 
the eighteenth century—there were few who could 
not do so, indeed it was necessary to existence in 
the country. In these days we hear of “‘ Gaelic” 
and of “Scots-Irish,” as if the language and life- 
blood of Ireland came from a few Scotchmen 
landed in Ulster. J. Sranpisn Harty. 


Manninenaw’s Diary AND Sir Jonw Davies. 
—In Dr. A. B. Grosart’s ‘ Memorial-Introduction 
to Sir John Davies’s Works,’ p. 15, he, having re- 
covered it from the British Museum Tanner MS. 
79, gives Davies’s “Dialogue between a Gentleman- 
Usher and a Post.” The suggestion written by me 
in my copy circa 1869 gives this, I think, a local 
habitation and a date. That suggestion is that 
this was the dialogue mentioned by Manningham 
as, among other devices, enacted on Monday, Dec. 
6, 1602, when “‘ the Queene dyned at Sir Robert 
Secils newe house in the Stran.” It answers very 
exactly to his description. The only differences or 
additions are that Manningham says that the Post, 
after admission (to the Queen’s presence), presented 
her with a “riche mantle, &c.,” and that he was 
“attired in the manner of a Tarke,” while the 
* Dialogue’ makes no mention of presents, and in 
it the Post describes himself as the bearer of letters 
from the Emperor of China. But it is most natural 
that Davies, writing beforehand, should say nothing 
of the presents, Perhaps these had not been de- 
cided on. Besides, the dialogue is not drawn 
out to any length, except as to the flattering 
speeches. There were other devices besides this, 
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and the best and most usual mode of presenting such 
ents was in dutiful and respectful silence. As 
to the dress, the bearer of letters from a supposed 
Emperor of China need not have been a Chinese, 
while Turk’s habit was sufficiently strange, yet 
more known—f, indeed, the Chinese dress were at 
that time at all known. Moreover, there was 
this dramatic fitness, in that a Turk could be sup- 
sed to speak some European language not Eng- 
ish, while Elizabeth by her most fulsome flatterer 
could not have been credited with a knowledge of 
Chinese. On the other hand, the Post’s unwilling- 
ness to intrude on Her Majesty, his desire to give 
his letters to a secretary, all which lead to the 
marked insistance on the Queen’s affability in 
receiving petitions, regardless of the applicant’s 
rank or no rank, and on her knowledge of all lan- 
guages “ worthy to bee spoken or understood,” all 
these make Manningham simply a “reporter” of 
Sir John Davies's ‘ Dialogue.’ 1 may add that the 
account of how a Post should behave on introduc- 
tion merits transcription. He kneels before the 
Queen, kisses his letters, delivers them, and “ uses 
no prating while she is a reading.” 
Br. Nicnorsoy. 


Gray’s Inn: Taomas A Becket ANNIVERSARY, 
Juty 7.—Dugdale notices a pension, May 16, 31 
Henry VIIL., when, consideration being had of the 
king’s command that all the images of Thomas & 
Becket should be removed from churches and 
chapels, it was ordered that Edward Hall, then 
one of the Readers of the House, should take out a 
certain window in the chapel “ wherein the picture 
of the said archbishop was gloriously painted, and 
= another instead thereof in memory of our 

praying on the Mount.” In 1689 it was 
ordered “that it be referred to Mr. Treasurer to 
get a Bell for the Chanel to be new cast, and a 
wheel thereto to be new made as he finds 
necessary.” This appears to have been done, as 
is shown by the inscription on the bell, ‘‘ James 
Bartlet made mee 1689. Samuel Buck, Treasurer.” 

Watrer Lovett. 


Dr. Dee.—The relics of Robert Burns, men- 
tioned p. 166, call to mind an extraordinary relic 
formerly belonging to Dr. Dee. It is the magic 
mirror in which the fools of his day were told they 
could see their friends in distant lands, and how 
they were occupied, and weak - minded persons 
looking on it fancied they saw all that was going 
on in different parts of the world ; and in our own 
time, not many years ago, it was shown at a 
fashionable party in London with similar results. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 1837, has 
the following account of it :— 


“In the year 1581 he (Dr, — took into his service 


Dee, in common with this person, and indeed Kelly wag 
in general Dee’s amanuensis during the time they were 
together. They had a black speculum, of what material 
cannot be ascertained, but it is generally said ‘a polished 
iece of cannel coal,’ in which the angels Gabriel and 
hael appeared at their invocation. Hence Butler 


says 
= Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil's looking glass—a stone.” 
The description of the mystic bauble is incorrect, 
and it is evident that the writer had not seen it, 
although its whereabouts must have been known 
at the time. It is not a polished coal, but a piece 
of solid pink tinted glass, size and form of a full- 
es orange. It is now in the British Museum. 
hether it was presented to or purchased by the 
Trustees I do not know. If I remember rightly, 
the subject is introduced in Ainsworth’s romance 
of ‘Guy Fawkes.’ Grorce Extis, 
St. John’s Wood, 


Devonsnire vol. xviii. of 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
(1886), AS 93, I see in the catalogue of ‘ Devon 
Verbal Provincialisms,’ collected by the Committee 
of the Association, the term caucher, a left-handed 

rson. This is clearly from the French gauché, 
eft-handed. Arruvr 

Gomshall, 


Aw Earty Sreet Pex.—Roger North, writing 
to the Hon. Mrs. Foley from London, March 8, 
1700/1, says :— 

“You will hardly tell by what you see that I write 
with a steel pen. It is a device come out of France, of 
which the original was very good, and wrote very well, 
but this is but a copy ill made. When they get the 
knack of making them exactly I do not doubt but the 
government of the goose quill is near an end, for none 
that can have these will use others.” —‘ Autobiography 
of the Hon. Roger North,’ edited by the Rev. Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D., 1887, p. 247. 

J. Drxox. 


Tue Founpers or ‘Poxcu.’—Of late there bas 
been much correspondence and discussion about 
those who took part in the commencement of our 
old friend Punch, consequently the few known 
facts which I subjoin may prove of general interest. 
Punch was originated in the house of Mark Lemon, 
the four men who worked out the idea being Henry 
Mayhew, Mark Lemon, Stirling Coyne, and William 
Henry Wills, who contributed largely to the first 
and second volumes. The publication soon passed 
into the bands of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, and the 
staff was augmented by the adherence of Douglas 
Jerrold, Gilbert Abbot A’Beckett, &. A’Beckett’s 
first paper, entitled ‘Above Bridge Navy,’ appears 
at p. 35, vol. i.; Douglas Jerrold’s first article, 
‘Peel Regularly Called In,’ signed Q., occurs at 
p. 102, vol. i.; Leech’s first cartoon appears at 
p. 43, vol. i.; Albert Smith’s contribution at p. 105, 
obn Oxenford’s first paper at p. 256, 


an apothecary of Worcester, Edward Kelly, as an 
arsistant, ‘ The conversations with spirits’ were held by 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
aimiy matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


aT Rozwampron, 1780.—Amongst 
py Sarrey collections I have — 

A Short Account of the Hurricane that happened at 
Roehampton-Lane and Places Adjacent on the Fifteenth 
of October, 1780, illustrated by four Outlines, Washed 
and Teinted. By E. Edwards, Associate of the Royal 
Academy. London, Printed by H. Reyneil, No, 21, near 
Air-Street, Piccadilly. mpcoLxxx1. 

The pamphlet, I think, is scarce, as I have only 
geen one other copy in thirty years. It is in 
quarto, and consists of title, three pages of pre- 
face, and pages 1-8. My copy has a duplicate 
set of the engravings, one being uncoloured, and 
has prefixed to it the portrait of a middle-aged 
man in a short peruke, loose cravat, with a book 
in his left hand. Is this a portrait of Edwards? 
or can it be that of Mr. Browne, who suffered 
terribly from the storm, if we may judge from 
“A View of Mr. Browne’s House in Roehampton- 
Lane, and the havoc made on his Premisses by the 
dreadfall Storm on Sunday Night 15 Oct., 1780. 
Published as the Act directs 1* Dec., 1780, by 
Fielding & Walker, Pater Noster Row”? I shail 
feel much obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will kindly give me any information respect- 
ing the work and its author, or Mr. Browne. 

Opt. 


Cumpren as Mepiators.—Some time ago I 
came across a story of some children who were 
sent out from a besieged city to plead for the in- 
habitants, and their request was granted. I cannot 
now find what the occasion was, and shall be glad 
of help. Inquisitor. 


Mott Fiawpers.—Can any one inform me 
whether the heroine of Defoe’s novel had any real 
existence on earth? I am acquainted with the 
various pirated and abridged editions of Defoe’s 
book, which profess to give Moll’s real name as 
Letitia Atkins and Mary Patricksen, as well as 
the dates of her birth and death, her will, &c.; 
but I can find no shadow of evidence that there 
ever was such a person. 


Coxvicts sHirrep To AmMerica.—My question 
(7 S. ii. 162, &c.) asking the name of some con- 
Viet transported from England to the United 
States has been answered by Mr. Jouy J. Stocken. 
He has my thanks. The name given is Elizabeth 
Canning, who had been convicted of perjury. The 
sathority is the Gentleman's Magazine for 1813, 
vol. ii. p. 337. She is there stated to have 
married a person named Treat, or some name of 
® sound something like that, to have been trans- 
ported about 1753, and to have died twenty years 


after. In the first volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine I read that on July 17, 1731, thirty- 
two convict felons were sentenced for transporta- 
tion in the Old Bailey. Are the records of this 
court easily accessible? If so, will not some con- 
tributor publish in ‘N. & Q.’ the names of the 
thirty-two above-mentioned worthies who left 
their country for their country’s good ? 
James D, Burier. 
Madison, Wis, U.S. 


GeneraL Gorpon.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me whether General 

harles George Gordon was brought up in the 
Church of England, as generally supposed, or 
whether his father’s family were Presbyterians ?— 
for he is mentioned as having frequented both 
forms of worship, and various sects are said to 
have endeavoured to claim him as belonging to 
them. Joun OLIVER. 

Philadelphia. 


Arms or MivpLesex Essex.—I observe 
that in the new badges devised for the Essex 
Regiment (late 44th and 56th Foot) and the 
Middlesex Regiment (late 57th and 77th Foot) a 
shield has been introduced, purporting to be the 
arms of the county in each case. It is, Gules, 
three see-axes or scimitars fess-wise, in pale or, the 
blades argent. I cannot find the blazon either in 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ or in any county his- 
tory. What is its origin ? Kentish May, 


Scorcn Kirk Sxsston Recorps.—Can any of 
our readers inform me where there is a complete 
ist of all the Scotch Kirk Session Records that have 

been already printed ; or can any one furnish me 
with the titles of such of these Records as have 
been printed ? D. A. 


Sir Ress ap Toomas.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly say where the best accounts of 
him, as to his life and genealogy, are to be ob- 
tained? He flourished in the reign of Henry VIL, 
was of great service to that king, and is buried, I 
believe, in Carmarthen Church, where is his effigy. 


Bray Heap.—I have lately been sketching on 
the shores of the Emerald Isle. What is the 
height of Bray Head? H. G. Grirriynoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place. 


oF Pore.—Some time before his 
lamented death, the late Mr. Epwarp SoLty 
made reference to “some notes on the bibliography 
of Pope” which he had been recently occupied in 
arranging (see 6" §. iv. 227). Is it known if 
these notes are in existence ; and, if so, what has 
become of them? A scientific bibliography of 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the ana attaching to 
those writers, is a desideratum in literature which 
it is greatly to be regretted Mr. Sotty did not 
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live to supply. It would be very satisfactory if a 

selection of the longer articles which he contri- 

buted to the Bibliographer, the Atheneum, and 

to ‘N. & Q.’ could be reprinted in a handy 

volume. W. F, Parpgavx. 
Calcutta, 


Westey.—On the Wesley memorial in West- 
minster Abbey are the following lines: “God 
buries his workmen, but carries on his work.” I 
have searched various biographies, &c., but cannot 
find anything to tell me if these words were used 
by Wesley or in reference to him by some one. I 
shall be extremely obliged if any of your readers 
can enlighten me on this point, as I am wanting to 
use the words, but not until I can give the author 
credit for them. Hexsert Bartsrorp. 


Scarsoroven Warnine: AnpRrew 
In a naval book I have just read these two terms 
occur. How derived? They are unknown to me, 
though well acquainted with sea terms, technical 
or slang. The first refers to something falling 
without giving warning to those below, and the 
second is said to be Jack’s name for a man-of-war. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 

[For “Scarborough Warning,” see 1" S, i. 138, 170; 

48. xii. 408; 6t 8, i, 394; ii. 17, 258.) 


Macor=Moevut.—Is Magor a corruption of 
Mogul; or what is its origin? It occurs in the 
following title :— 

“A True Relation, without all Exception, of the 
strange and admirable Accidents, which lately happened 
in the Kingdom of the great Magor, or Mogul, who is the 
greatest Monarch of the East Indies......London, Printed 
by J. D. for Thomas Archer...... 1622.” 

Reprinted in ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ i. 258, ed- 
1808. P. Z. Rounp, 
17, Bennett Park, Blackheath, 8.E. 


Srapz Guivesa.—I have a spade guinea of 
George III. of 1789, with the following inscription 
on it: M, B. PF, ET H. REX F. D. B. ET L. D. 8, R. I. 
A. T. ET E. 1789. May I ask if the following is the 
correct ex position of theabove /—“ Magne Britanniz 
(Francie) et Hibernis Rex Fidei Defensor, Bruns- 
wicki et Lunenburgi Dux, Sancti Romani Imperii 
Apostolici Tutor et Elector.” E. ©. U, 


Leonarp Towne.—A Mr. Leonard Towne, who 
was a chemist in business at Gainsborough, pub- 
lished by subscription,in 1816, a book entitled ‘ The 
Farmer and Grazier’s Guide, containing a Collection 
of valuable Receipes for the most Common and 
Fatal Disorders to which Horses and Horned 
Cattle in general are subject.’ The book was 
printed by Adam Stark, a bookseller whose shop 
was, within my memory, in the market-place of 
that town. Can any one inform me if Mr. Towne 
was the author of any other books? His ‘Guide’ 
is a very useful production, much superior to the 


cattle-doctoring books which were in fashion at the 
time in which he wrote. Epwarp Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Barrye.—She is author of ‘Giuliano de 
Medicis, and other Poems,’ pp. 192, Southwell, 
1838. There is no copy of this book in the 
British Museum, and it seems to be rarely met 
with. I have never been able to get a sight of a 
copy. Can any of your readers inform me if 
: Giuliano de Medicis’ isadrama? Eliza Battye 
was a contributor of verses to the ‘Festive Wreath,’ 
published in Manchester 1842. Is this Notting. 
hamshire poetess still living ? R. Iveuts. 


“Tue Horn at Queen’s.”—In ‘Barnabae 
Itinerarium’ (first part) is the following couplet :— 
Totum sit Atheniense, 
Imo Cornu Reginense, 
Thus Englished 
Each thing there ’s [Oxford] the Muses’ Minion, 
The Horn at Queen’s speaks pure Athenian. 
Will some member of Queen’s kindly explain the 
last line? What is the horn alluded to? 
JonaTHAN Bovcater. 


Hitcock or Hytcocx.—Of family names that of 
Hilcock or Hylcock is evidently one of the scarcest. 
I have searched Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
extant and extinct, his ‘Landed Gentry, and 
numerous other works from cover to cover—ex- 
cepting Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica,’ where 
it is merely given—without coming across a single 
occurrence of this most rare name. Would some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ assist in giving it a local 
habitation, and say if it is to be found in any of 
the county visitations? Was the name o 
De Montcoq, and of Huguenot extraction? - 

HILcock. 


Hancer Tarterer.—Can any one give me any 
information of Hanger Taylefer, who, in 39 Hen. 
IIT. (Dugdale, vol. iv. p. 289), left a rent charge on 
certain land in Ospringe in favour of Davington 
Priory, Kent? as John Tayllor, who in 35 
Hen. VIII. (Willement’s ‘ ory! 
Priory) was paying a somewhat similar ren 
land a descendant of Hanger Tayle- 
fer ? Geo. S. Fry. 

Caedmon, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


Kirx.—This name appears on some of the 
cards of a pack illustrated with Alsop’s fables, 
published in 1759. Is anything known of him ss 
an engraver ; or was he merely the seller of the 
cards Geo. CLULoW. 


Grorce Barwarp.— Some views of old Folke- 
stone, in water colours, signed by George Barnard 
and dated 1832, were lately exposed for sale in 
Folkestone and purchased by Mr. Ruskin, who is 
just now on a visit to that town. Barnard was 


the author of a work on landscape painting. 
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though he was very familiar with Folkestone and 
its neighbourhood, he did not reside in that part 
of the country. What else is known concerning 
him? I may add that I have in my possession a 
sketch he made of Lydden ~_ near Shake- 
speare’s Cliff. . W. Cresson. 


De Sancy Diamonp.—It is admitted on all 
hands that James II. sold it to Louis XIV. (for 
25,0001.). It disappeared in the French Revolu- 
tion, was bought by Napoleon later on, sold by 
him to Prince Paul Demidoff, and bought back by 
France for 625,000 francs. Is there anything to 
show how James II. became possessed of it ? 

OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Jounx Woops.—I should be glad if any of your 
Yorkshire readers would give me any information 
about a certain John Woods, who in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ is said to have gone over to 
Ireland on military service at the time of the 
Revolation. Where did he come from in York- 
shire A. Srevensoy. 


Jounson Miss Hickman. —In Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ sixth edition, 1882, under the 
head of “Turton Family,” we are told that ‘‘ Dr. 
John Turton, of the Hall, Wolverhampton, and 
Adam Street, London, married Miss Hickman, of 
Old Swinford, to whom Dr. Johnson wrote some 
verses, entitled ‘To Miss Hickman playing on the 
Spinet’”; and that these verses are to be found 
in Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ vol. i. p, 97. I have 
looked through two editions, but have failed to 
discover them, and Hickman does not appear in 
the index. Will some one of the readers of 
‘N. & Q’ kindly enlighten me? Old Swinford is 
near Stourbridge, where Johnson was at school. 

Wma. Heyry Harwarp. 


_Ceramic.—It is stated by a contemporary writer, 
viz, by Becher, a Chamberlain of the Emperor, that 
Prince Rupert had in his employ an Hungarian 
— (name unknown) who about 1680 manu- 

tured from English clay, and sold in London, 
white, translucent porcelain, equal to the finest 
Indian ware, Is anything known about this potter, 
orishea myth? Jewitt’s ‘Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain’ does not mention him or Prince Rupert’s 
either. L, L, K. 


Breap Srreet: Mitton. 
—Can any reader inform me what became of the 
tablet formerly conspicuous on the external wall of 
this church when that sacred edifice was demolished 
some few years ago? I remember many and many 
® time, when a boy, stopping to read the lines 
engraved on the stone. They consisted of a record 
that the great author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ had been 

within, and below that piece of information 


was inscribed Dryden’s celebrated epigram written 
for the frontispiece of the edition of the poet’s 
works published in 1688 (the “ Somers ” edition, as 
it is called), and printed below the engraved 
portrait of the author—a composition recognizable 
by its opening line :-— 
Three poets in three distant ‘ages born, &c. 

The other day, “revisiting the glimpses ”—the 
few that remain—of my beloved ancient Augusta, 
I found, it is true, a tablet of modern date let into 
the wall of some warehouses recently erected on 
the site of the razed Allhallows, If I remember 
rightly, this memorial connected the names of the 
vicar and churchwardens in office at the time of 
the removal of the church with the illustrious 
name inseparably associated with the early parisb 
of the bearer. But the substituted memorial said 
nothing of the former memento, and did not repro- 
duce Dryden’s lines. The verses are to be found 
in the Aldine edition of Dryden, vol. ii. p. 313. 
They are also to be found at the end of vol. vi. 
of Prof. Masson’s voluminous and invaluable 
life and times of the poet, in what, I think, he 
phrases “ Miltoniana.” But, strange to say, the 
epigram finds no place in Maitland, Allen, Knight, 
Loftie, nor in Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London.’ 
Nor is it reprinted, as I submit it might with 
propriety have been, in the memoir of Milton in 
the new edition (the ninth) of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Nemo. 


Sir Curistopxer Harton’s Monument. — 
Murray’s ‘London As It Is’ (1879) states that 
amongst the monuments of Old St. Paul’s “ pre- 
served in the crypt of the present building, is that of 
Sie Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord 
Chancellor.” I paid a visit to the crypt the other 
day for the purpose of seeing it, but was informed 
by the attendant that no such monument was there. 
Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say if the 
monument is still in existence ; and, if so, where 
and how it may be seen ? Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Rapman.—What was this class of person in 
Saxon or early Norman times? Warter mentions 
it in his ‘An Old Shropshire Oak,’ but says “ it is 
a doubtful matter.” Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may be able to throw light upon the 
subject. Ducange gives, under “ Radmanni,” 
“ qui et Radchenisters Anglis, Liberi tenentes qui 
arabant, et herciabant ad curiam domini, seu falca- 
bant aut metebant, apud Edward, Cokum ad Littl. 
sect, 1 et 117.” I should have been satisfied with 
this explanation had not Mr. Warter, so generally 
accurate, expressed a doubt upon the subject. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

Worthing. 


**De Resus et Actis.”—Whose is this motto, 
if it be a motto ? J. DANIEL, 
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Replies. 
MASLIN PANS. 
(6™ S. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii. 471; 78. 
iii. 385, 485; iv. 57.) 

I think that Mr. Hatuen has not succeeded in 

ving that these pans derived their name from 
Malines. I have read through his notes in these 
pages and also his article in Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine for September, 1887, but he does not 
anywhere prove that the English name for this city 
was Maslin, as he asserts it was. AsI shall prove 
below, he is wrong in stating that maslin pans “are 
rarely, if ever, mentioned at an earlier date than the 
sixteenth century” (6 8. xii. 471). Therefore we 
require medieval forms of the name of Malines. My 
search for these have yielded the following results : 
A.D. 1319, villa Machlinensis, ‘ Foedera,’ ii. 392; 
A.D. 1339, same form, id., ii. 1085; a.v. 1338, 
Machilinia, id., ii. 1058, 1059 ; a.p. 1411-12, Mach- 
lin, ‘ Black Book of the Admiralty,’ i. 390, 391. 
This form is unusual, the usual forms being 
Mallines, Malyns, Malines, Malins, for which 
see ‘ Rot. Parliament.,’ i. 476a ; ii. 12la, 446b ; v. 
565 ; ‘ Liber Albus’ (London), i. 535, 615 ; Riley, 
‘Memorials of London,’ 130, 197 ; * Foedera,’ ii. 
389, 643, 959, 971, 1083, 1084. I have nowhere 
met with the form Maslin, and if, as I believe, 
this form was unknown, it is evident that the 
metal known as maslin cannot have derived its 
name from the town of Malines. 

We are thus thrown back upon the A.-S. deriva- 
tion, of which Mr. Haten speaks with contempt. 
Mr. Hauten asks if it is likely that an obsolete 
“Saxon” word would be revived solely to designate 


these metal pans. But the word was not obsolete, | f 


and it was applied to other things besides pans. 
Turning to Stratmann, I find that he cites the 
Middle English mastling, &c., from the ‘ Ancren 
Riwle,’ circa 1200; ‘ Hali Meidenhad,’ same date; 
and Robert of Gloucester, line 1926, circa 1300. 
In all these cases the word means a metal, and not 
from Malines, In the ‘Complaint of the 
loughman,’ circa 1390, in Wright’s ‘ Political 
Songs,’ i. 308, 32, the author speaks of 
Stirrops gay of gold mastling. 
So that the word was not even then obsolete. In 
the ‘ Nottingham Borough Records,’ ii. 20, 6 ; 22, 
22, “* patelle de maslyn” occur in a.p. 1403 and 
1404. Probably earlier quotations than these might 
be found, In the same work, iii. 22, 24, we have 
a “maslyn basyn, pretié xid.,” in a.p. 1492. In 
the ‘ Lancashire Wills,’ ii. 174, a valuation occurs 
of “ brase and masselen, vli.,” a.p. 1561, which sug- 
gests that maslin was then understood to mean a 
metal. Ithink I have said enough to prove that 
Malines was not known as Maslin, that maslin 
was not an obsolete A.-S. word, that it existed 
down to the days of maslin pans, and that maslin 


is applied to other utensils besides pans. The 
admission of these points is fatal to Mr. Hatten’s 
etymology of this word. 

Mr. Hatten identifies maslin, the metal, with 
maslin, mixed corn. This is wrong, for the earlier 
form of the latter word was mestylyon (see ‘ Prompt. 
Parv.,’ p. 335; ‘Cath. Angl.,’ p. 230; Wright- 
Wiilcker, 597, 15). This word is thus the Old 
French mesteillon (modern méteil), Low Latin 
miztilio, derived eventually from the Latin miscere, 
But the metal maslin is the A.-S. mestling, mes- 
ling, which is glossed by orichalcwm, @s, and 
electrum. This word was — to vessels even 
in A.-S. (see the Corpus MS. of the Gospels, 
Mark vii. 4 ; Cockayne’s ‘ Leechdoms,’ iii. 292, 17). 
Turning to the sister dialects, we find a word mess- 
ing meaning brass in German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Icelandic. J.T. F. has said (7" S. iii. 485) 
that the form mess-ing was in use in Yorkshire. 
Thus it seems that the A.-S. mestling only differs 
from the other forms in having the diminutive ling 
instead of ing. We have in German messe, f., mess, 
n., @ mixed metal of copper and zinc, which seems 
to be merely the Latin massa, Ettmiiller, p. 202, 
gives an A.-S. “ mass, mas (melius mess), -es, v. ! 
stannum,” but he gives no authority for the word. 
Now Kemble’s ‘ Codex,’ iv. 275, 21, contains a men- 
tion of “vi, mz’sene sceala,” which has considerably 
puzzled the A.-S. lexicographers. Thus Leo, 32, 39, 
explains this adjective as meaning “ was zum Tische 
gebort,” that is, he derives it from mése, a table ; 
whilst Prof. Toller believes it to stand for *meseren, 
of maple. But I think mesen (the accent is 
probably due to Kemble) is an adjective formed 
from Ettmiiller’s mess. The Germans havea corre- 
sponding adj. mess-en (M.H.G. mess-in), formed 
rom messe or mess. I therefore conclude that this 
vexed passage means “6 dishes or cups of brass 
or mixed metal.” This excursus has led me away 
from Mr. Hatxen; but it will, I hope, prove to 
him how well authenticated a word is maslin, the 
name of a W. H. Srevenson. 


Gauitzo (7™ §. iv. 9, 113, 158, 230, 272).—In 
the second edition of Pieralisi’s work he inserts a 
letter from Angelo Secchi complimenting him on 
his labours ; but that eminent astronomer was 80 
much a man of the world that he could not forbear 
giving a parenthetical warning of the disappoint- 
ment in store for the honest author who thought 
that by a statement of facts he had silenced mis- 
representation. “ I dare not hope, however, that you 
have closed for ever the mouths of those who speak 
from prejudice (passione). They are never silenced. 
I cannot hope for a better fate. But I rest 
satisfied that to all dispassionate readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ it will be clear that your correspondent 
speaks under the annoyance of being refuted and 
ungenerously (1) in calling special attention to my 
use of a word which was, after all, but a quota- 
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tion* from one who did not deal in euphemisms, 
and it is quite plain that I used the word 
with reference to the general error, not apply- 
ing it to himself or any individual; (2) in 
the mystification, beyond my powers of unravelling, 
of what seemed the very simple allusion to Windsor 
Castle ; and (3) in the iteration of modes of expres- 
sion which have been thoroughly discredited by 
the ample quotationst of others as well as myself. 

Equally “ ungenerous ” is his treatment of Mr. 
Sreccatt. This correspondent’s pertinent and 
most valuable citation, though quoted through 
the medium of, was not, as Mr. Lysn disparag- 
ingly (mis)represents, from a writer in a French 
departmental journal, but from a Protestant 
political writer of great repute. One might almost 
think that Mr. Lynn does not know Mallet 
da Pan! Bat, worst of all, it is not only Mallet 
du Pan whom he tries to ignore, but Galileo’s own 
most important lettter, preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, written seven months after his 
trial, which declares (I repeat and translate two 
lines of it, because his only excuse is that he may 
have overlooked the French extract in miniature 
type) that he “had not suffered in the two only 
matters that should be dear to us—in life or honour 
—but quite the contrary.” And then after this he 
challenges poor little ignorant me to furnish him 
with an “original” document to read before the 
Royal Astronomical Society, with a flourish 
about “only seeking after truth,” when a more 
authoritative and better-informed correspondent 
had already put this irrefragable testimony into 
his hands! 

As to the wording of the so-called recanta- 
tion, infallibility has never been claimed for 
the sentences of the Holy Office, and if it let 
its zeal for the verbal integrity of the Bible 
outrun its discretion, it is not England exactly 
that can afford to throw the first stone at it for 
that! But I have not meddled with scientific defini- 
tions. I wrote simply to dispel vulgar errors con- 
cerning the treatment Galileo received. The facts 
of that treatment have now been placed on record 
by reference to unexceptionable authorities. That 
is all that I proposed to do, and there I am content 
to leave the matter. R. H. Busx. 


Gooszperry §, iv. 204, 252). —Pror. 
Sxear mistakes me: I disdain to play at any 
“game” unfairly, and even if I were “playing 
gooseberry,” I should be careful to observe the 
utmost rigour. I can hardly bring myself to regard 


* And one which had already met with discussion and 
use in ‘N. & Q.’ (6% x. 332, 451; xi. 13; 7% S, iv, 51). 
Indeed, Mr. C. Osponne’s excellent remarks at the first 
reference on the general reluctance to give up rooted 
errors is admirably applicable to the present occasion. 
ate brought the name of 

iccolomini among my list of cardinals 
cially friendly to Galileo, re 


search after etymological truth in the light of a 
pastime; but be that as it may, I certainly did 
not for nefarious purpose of my own suppress, nor 
do I consider that I did suppress, any evidence the 
author of the ‘Concise Dictionary’ supplies as to the 
evolution of gooseberry, vid grooseberry, from the 
“unrecorded” O.F. grose. On that question I 
really did not see that the Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, and 
Swedish names for the fruit threw any particular 
light ; I even doubted if some of them were cognate 
with gooseberry. This confession may convict me 
of folly, but hardly, it may be hoped, of knavery. 
I should as soon think of accusing Pror, Skeat 
of not knowing “B from a bull’s foot” as of not 
knowing n from u; and I did neither. I fancied 
that, like many another mortal, he had perhaps 
been misled by the blunder of a compositor. How- 
ever, it appears that he had not, and I offer my 
humble apology to him for having entertained any 
such suspicion. I have found Krausbeere since I 
wrote to ‘ N. & Q.,’ and it is defined “ (1) whortle- 
berry, (2) rough gooseberry,” no mention being 
made of its denoting cranberry. This fruit, whether 
Pror. SkeatT chooses to believe me or not, is called 
Kronsbeere in North Germany, and has that name, 
with others, assigned to it in a bulky ‘ Hand- 
Worterbuch’ (Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1851), 
founded on the still larger work of Dr. Joseph 
Hilpert. As to Kransbeere, Pror. Sxear is right. 
It is “unrecorded”; but I did not deliberately 
invent the word to support my theory. It came 
of a defect of vision, and not of moral obliquity, and 
I would that I had written Kranbeere. ‘* How- 
ever,” as Pror. Skeat remarks about the sub- 
stitution of Kranichbeere for Kranbeere in the new 
edition of Fliigel, ‘‘I suppose it makes no great 
difference.” The least regrettable result of my 
sins of omission and commission is that they have 
brought Pror. Skeat back—“ himself again ”—to 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ Sr. Swirnry, 


The name for a gooseberry in Scotland is grozet. 
Ropert F. Garviver. 


Krixpty Scor iv. 1€8).—Blunt, in his 
‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ 1869, 
p. 57, in explanation of the phrase “ kindly fruits 
of the earth,” says, ‘‘so a ‘kindly Scot’ meant a 
native Scot; and Ninian Wingate, an able o 
ponent of Knox, calls Linlithgow his ‘kindly 
town,’ i.¢., his native town.” So in Scots law a 
“kindly tenant” is one whose ancestors have re- 
sided a long time upon the same lands (Ogilvie). 
Archbishop Trench, in his ‘English Past and 
Present,’ p. 167, gives the same meaning to 
“ kindly fruits” —i.¢., natural, such as the earth 
according to its kind should naturally produce ; 
and says, “to show how little kindly once meant 
benignant, Sir Thomas More tells us that Richard 
III. calculated by murdering his two nephews in 
the Tower to make himself accounted ‘a ki 
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king’—i.¢., by kind or natural descent.” The 
word is used in Wiclif’s earlier version of the 
Bible, Matt. vi. 16, Rom. i. 26; in other writers, 
and in ‘Piers Plowman.’ See the index to Prof. 
Skeat’s edition in “ Kynde, A.S. cynde.” 
W. E. 

This phrase is put by the grand old minstrel in 
the mouth of the gallant Douglas when his life’s 
— was ebbing out, after the battle of Otter- 


Oh, bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the bloomin’ brier, 
Let never livin’ mortal ken 
A kindly Scot lies here, 
The phrase seems self-explanatory to my mind. It 
conveys the idea of one who, despite an ascetic 
Calvinistic training and other causes which pro- 
duce a certain outward sternness and purpose- 
fulness characteristic of the race, yet cherishes a 
thoughtful sympathy, an unostentatious generosity, 
and cordial, though unobtrusive, feelings of friend- 
ship towards those amongst whom his lot may be 
cast—in fact, a Scot endowed with the best virtues 
of the race to which he belongs and the fewest of 
its defects. R. A. Lawrence. 
Barnstaple. 


Paratiet Ipgas: Spires (7" §. iv. 165).—I 
have never had much faith in so-called “ parallel 
ideas.” Many of them are so obvious, that if a 
man says anything at all on the subject, he can 
searcely avoid doing so in words which have been 
used by others before him. Surely to say that 
spires point to heaven is not such a profound 
utterance as to excite our wonder as to who first 
said it. Why, it is evident; spires do point to 
heaven. Where else could they point? And we 
all know they are silent, at least generally ; for 
there are some with a bell projecting from the 
sides, about half way up. (I have a lively re- 
collection of one which used to be rung at seven 
o'clock every morning, to call us boys to the Horn- 
castle Grammar School, fifty years ago.) These 
could not then strictly be said to point “ silently ” 
to heaven. 

My nursemaid, who certainly had never read 
either Wordsworth or Coleridge, used to say that 
spires pointing to heaven were put to churches 
to show they were the places where we were taught 
the way to heaven. The idea is almost too trite 
for poetry. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 

Hewwry (7 8. iv. 188).—A hennin was a lofty 
head-tire worn by French ladies of the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the exact form of which is, 
according to M. Quicherat, not known. There is, 
however, no doubt that the article comprised a sort 
of horn (and sometimes two horns) of the nature of 
that Oriental ornament which is referred to in 
1 Samuel ii, 1 by Hannah as “exalted in the 


Lord,” and elsewhere in the Scriptures—«, g,, 
2 Samuel xxii. 3, Psalm xviii. 2, 1 Chronicles 
xxv. 5, Jeremiah xlviii. 25, Zechariah i. 21, and 
Luke i. 69. Attached to the wearer's forehead, 
these horns or hennins sustained kerchiefs of lawn 
or tissue, which depended from them and fluttered 
about the wearers’ shoulders, The peculiar tire 
called cauchoise by the French of modern Nor- 
mandy, because the women of Caux are accustomed 
to adorn their heads with it, is a survival of the 
hennin ; its analogues obtain in several districts of 
Normandy and Brittany. It is curiously illus- 
trated by Monstrelet in his ‘Chroniques,’ where 
he describes the manner in which the Carmelite 
preacher Thomas Couecte denounced to the mob 
what he considered the luxury and wicked vanity 
of the noble ladies of his time, and from the very 
pulpit incited the ragamuffins to bawl after the 
wearers “Au hennin! Au hennin!” wherever 
they appeared in the streets. The gamins en- 
deavoured to tear the offending garments from the 
brows of the ladies; but neither these outrages nor 
the fury of Couecte sufficed to condemn the hennins, 
which survived some time longer. Modern French 
antiquaries apply the name hennin to the horns 
which (often made of silver) long continued to be 
worn by ladies in the East and in many other parts 
of the Mohammedan world, in the manner referred 
to by the Scriptural term “horn.” It was one of 
these Mr. Rolls described to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, as noticed by A. H. I believe such a 
hennin of silver exists in the British ee | 


Sotow ayp Crasvs (7" S. iv. 166).—If Mr. 
Devuam Rovse will excuse the reference to a 
reply from me in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. viii. 7, of. vi. 
417, and will so far oblige me as to look at it, 
there is there a story from the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ 
which he may bring into comparison with his own 
at p. 166. may at the same time observe that 
Helinandus, whom I took from the Bodleian cata- 
logue as the author of the ‘Gesta,’ is not now 
accepted as such, but Berchorius, probably circa 
A.D. 1350, (Quarterly Review, No. 277, p. 100.) 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Mistake THE Evonarist 8. 
iv. 226).—It is just possible that Héloise, a brilliant 
but eccentric woman, may have claimed to con- 
secrate the Holy Eucharist, just as she occasioned 
comment by giving her convent the title of the 
Paraclete, it being then unusual to consecrate 
churches under the invocation of the third person 
in the Holy Trinity. Possibly, also, such a claim 
was at other times erroneously advanced by religious 
ladies who were heads of houses. But I submit 
that the actual claim of some of such ladies was 
not to consecrate and offer the Christian sacri 
(and, of course, it is of the essence of that sacrifice 
that both species should in each celebration be 
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consecrated), but only to act as deacons can do in 
the church—i. ¢., to administer that which has al- 
ready been consecrated in the chalice to the com- 
municant faithful. Even this shadowy claim (at 
least as regards the Latins) would be impossible 
now, and has been impossible for ages, for in the 
Latin rite, of course, not only do the laity not 
communicate from the chalice, but even if priests 
be present no one communicates under both species 
except the celebrant himself. Ritually speaking, 
no woman could consecrate the contents of the 
chalice, for the sacrifice is imperfect, and indeed 
inadequate, unless both species be not only conse- 
erated and offered, but also both be partaken of by 
the celebrant himself, this participation being 
essential to the validity of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. No religious women have, I submit, claimed, 
or at least claimed canonically and successfully, to 
do more than to act in the deacon’s office and 
assist in the distribution of the blessed sacrament. 
It was said by uninstructed critics and enemies of 
the late Miss Caroline Sellon, of Devonshire, that 
she claimed to act as a priest, but in reality all 
she claimed (and I do not affirm this positively) 
was her right as an abbess to administer the al- 
ready ated contents of the chalice. In the 
same way Christian kings have always claimed to 
rank as deacons of the universal church, and the 
“dalmatic robe” of Her Majesty the Queen and 
her predecessors is a further evidence of this claim 
and custom. To take an early instance, Charle- 
magne read the gospel at High Mass, vested in a 
dalmatic, at his coronation on Christmas Day, 800. 
H. ve B. H. 


C.C. C. Oxon, 


Bassvus (6 S, xi. 488; iv. 129),—Corre- 
spondents require the stimulus of Procut’s repeti- 
tion. The passage which he seeks for is this :— 

“Gabius Bassus in tertio librorum, quos de Origine 
Vocabulorum composuit : ‘ Divinatio,’ inquit, ‘judicium 
appellatur, quouiam divinare qu modo judex 
oporteat, quam sententiam sese ferre par sit’” 
(Aulus Gellius, ‘N. A.,’ ii. 4), 

Aulus Gellius, however, does not approve of the 
definition, of which he remarks, “Nimis quidem 
est in verbis Gabii Bassi ratio imperfecta, vel 
magis inops et jejuna.” He then explains and 
ey the expression. The poet was Cesius 
us, Ep, 


_ Jony, Son or Grupert re Marescuat §. 
Iv. 188).—William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, 
&c., was the first Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, and 
left five sons and several daughters. The sons were 
Earls of Pembroke in succession, but all died with- 
out male issue and were succeeded by their sisters. 
Therefore the Mareschals of Gildeford cannot be 
descended from the Mareschals, Earls of Pem- 
broke. There were, however, collateral branches of 
the , and as William Mareschal, Earl of 


Pembroke, had a son Gilbert it is possible that 
Gilbert Mareschal, of Gildeford, may have de- 
scended from one of the branches. William Mares- 
chal’s grandfather was a Gilbert ays 


Edinburgh. 


America (7" §, iv, 247).—The meaning of the 
name Amerigo has been often discussed, the only thing 
certain being that it is oneof those names of Teutonic 
origin, like Humberto, Alfonzo, Grimaldi, or Gari- 
baldi, so common in Northern Italy, which testify 
to the Gothic or Lombard conquest. Amaric, which 
occurs as early as 744 a.D., is probably a contracted 
form of the name Amalaric, borne by a king of the 
Visigoths, who died in 531. A Bishop Emrich was 
present at the Council of Salisbury in 807, and an 
Americus Balistarius is mentioned in the Close 
Rolls (thirteenth century). It has been conjectured 
that the stem is im, from which we get the name 
of Emma. The meaning of this is not known with 
certainty, though Ferguson thinks it may denote 
** strife” or “noise.” Since, however, the name 
is probably of Gothic origin, and since the Ama- 
lungs were the royal race of the Ostrogoths, it is 
more likely that the stem is amal-, which was for- 
merly thought to mean “ without spot,” but is now 
more plausibly connected with the Old Norse aml, 
labour, work. The suffix ric, cognate with rex, 
reich, and rick, means “ rich” or “ powerfal,” and 
therefore the most probable signification of Amerigo 
is “ strong for labour.” Isaac TaYLor. 


In the Glossary prefixed to vol. i. of Miss 
Yonge’s ‘History of Christian Names,’ London, 
1863, p. xxiv, “Americo, m., Port., Teu., work 
ruler, ii. 259; Amerigo, m., Ital., Teu., work 
ruler, ii, 259.” At the reference in vol. ii. 

“ Amal is reckoned as a semi-divine mythic forefather of 

the Amalungen, or royal tribe of the Ostrogoths; being 

son or grandson of Gaut or Gapt, and meaning the 
working or measuring. Hence Amalrich, the work ruler, 

a curiously appropriate name for the new world of labour 

and progress on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

How is it that the Portuguese form Americo has 
revailed over the Italian Amerigo, which was 
espucci’s name? It is the more correct, and 

sounds better. In the Latin letter announcing his 

discovery he is called Albericus, the meaning of 
which is “ elf-king.” W. E. Buckwey. 


The etymology of the term ‘‘ America” is the 
name of Amerigo Vespucci, and, as Washington 
Irving wrote, his “ name has eventually been given 
to the New World.” Will not the man’s name be 
after some Spanish place ? Atr. G. 

See any good encyclopedia, s. v., or the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dict.,’ s. v. Q. 

“Alonzo de Ojeda in 1499 followed‘the course of 


Columbus to the coast of Paria, and standing to the 
west, voyaged along a considerable extent of coast be- 
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yond that on which Columbus had touched, and thus 
ascertained that this country was part of the continent, 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied 
Ojeda...... By universal usage the name of America has 
been bestowed on this part of the globe,”—Mackenzie’s 
* Nat. Eucycl.,’ vol, i. p, 228, ed. 1 

M.A.Oxon. 


Miss Yonge says from Amal, Latin Emilius, 
and rich. So Almerick, Aylmar, and Emmery. 
Amerigo is the Italian form, hence America. 
From what small causes, &c. A. H. 


Aw Ancient Marniace Certificate (7* §. iv. 
46, 197).—A friend has just written to me that a 
correspondent of yours “ doubts the genuineness of 
the extract” I sent you from Bishop Chedworth’s 
register. I have not seen the communication, so I 
do not understand whether your correspondent is 
serious in wishing to argue as to the genuineness of 
the episcopal registers here; if so, I will leave the 
argument to wiser heads than mine ; but, as I am 
printing a calendar to this very register, I am 
curious to hear the result arrived at. And as my 
contribution to the discussion I have taken the 
trouble to transcribe the entry immediately follow- 
ing the marriage certificate, which perhaps you 
may think it worth while to insert if you have 
room :— 

“VIII ki'n Julij in festo videlicet Nativitatis 8S, 
Johannis Bapt, Anno d’ni M.cocctv1 in capella infra 
Martyn college Oxon’ situat’, Rev’ in xp’o pater et 
dominus, dominus Johannes dei gr’a Lincoln’ Ep'us in 
pontificalibus indutus votum per dictum Reverendum 
ane intra missarum solempnia admisit et recepit in 

forma :—I Johan Stretton of Lincoln dioc’ not 
wedded p'mitte and avowe to God and to oure lady 
and to all the saintis of bevyn in youre p’sence 
Rev'end fadre in God Jobn by the grace of God 
Bieshop of Lincoln, the p*pose of chastite aftir the 
rewle of saint Paule and with myn owne handes I 
subscribe here my selffe. In no'ie pris & filij & sp’us 
sancti amen + et cetera benedictionum insignia in hac 
parte requisita fecit et exercuit coram populi multi- 
congregata.”—Reg. Chedworth, Line. Ep., 


A. G. 


Surely it is not necessary to suppose a clerical 
error in this document. Was not 13 Hen. VI. the 
date of the marrriage, and 30 Hen. VI. the date of 
the certificate therefor? This, in fact, certifies 
that the wedding had taken place — years 


viously, H. 


Hossy, &c. iii. 182, 356, 506 ; iv. 118). 
—In the Salisbury Museum are two grostesque 
figures that the Tailors’ Guild of that city carried 
in all processions and pageants, called the ‘‘ Giant 
and Hobnob ”; the latter name seeming connected 
with “ hobby-horse,” &. The Hobnob is a kind 
of biped dragon, with snapping crocodile jaws, 
that precedes and clears a way for the giant, who 
is a somewhat ecclesiastical one, about twelve feet 


high, with tobacco-pipe in mouth, which is probably 
addition. E. L. G. 

Porsoninec BY Means oF THE Evcuaristic 
Evemensts (7 iv. 206).—As the subject of 
persons being poisoned whilst receiving the 
Eucharist has been mentioned, I venture to en- 
close a very curious extract from the corre- 
spondence of Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s minister. 
It is out of a letter of one Atkinson, proposing 
a scheme of poisoning O’Neill, the Earl of Tyrone, 
the celebrated Irish rebel :— 

“ For I have made theme for to beleeve howe I intend 
for to be a religious man, and of the Order of St. Franc 
and in regarde I ame of good acquaintance in Ireland, 
make choise for toe be under Bishoppe MeTeith, by the 
which Letters, Right Honorable, I assure myself (so that 
theire be verie greate secresie used) for to p’forme 
shortlie services worthie of a good rewardd, for it is 
most easy for to poysone Tyrone through some poysined 
hoastes, the which in regard I shall be theire, where he 
hath continual resorte, | make noe doubte at all, but to 
abbreviate the Traitor’s dayes.” 


I. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Ketty (7 §. iv. 228).—The Lord Mayor when 
the Queen ascended the throne in 1837 was Thomas 
Kelly. The ‘London Directory’ in that year be- 
came the property of F. F. Kelly, inspector of 
letter-carriers, who introduced the “Trades” section 
in 1840, and the “ Streets ” section in 1841. Until 
1846 the work was annually corrected by the Post 
Office letter-carriers. Joun RanDA.t. 


Mr ©. A. Warp will find a biography of the 
late Alderman and Lord Mayor Kelly in Hard- 
wicke’s ‘ Annual Biography’ for 1856, edited by E. 
Walford, M.A. He had no connexion with the 
author of the Post Office Directories. 

Mus Urpanvs. 

(Other correspondents are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. 


Tae Imp or Lincotw (7* ii. 308, 416 ; iii. 
18, 115, 179, 334, 505; iv. 195).—If it were 
worth while to give any more instances of the use 
of imp in a good sense, I could furnish a dozen. 
It may, however, be more interesting to record an 
act imputed to this particular imp. About two 
miles from my native place, and forty from Lincoln, 
upon the edge of the Nottinghamshire Wolds, from 
which the Minster towers can be occasionally seen, 
is the old churchyard of Kinoulton. Of the church 
itself, unless my memory deceive me, there are no 
remains, only the foundations; but near its site 
lies a huge boulder, weighing, I suppose, several 
tons, and I was always told in my boyhood that 
with this stone the Devil on Lincoln Minster had 
knocked down the church. I am persuaded that 
many of our rustics believed this story. I certainly 
did for many years. There were one or two other 
similar stones in neighbouring villages, and I 
to wonder where they came from? O. B. 
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Appenzet (7" S. iv. 269).—Rod (Rhode) means 
a political community. Etymologically it is the 
same word as Germ. rotte, 4.¢., a rout, troup, or 
band=French route, being derived from Latin 
rupta ; hence originally =a fraction of people, or a 


company. Of. Tobler’s ‘Appenzeller Sprach- 
schatz’ (Ziirich, 1837). H. Kress. 
Oxford, 


The Rhodes of Appenzell were originally military 
divisions, like the Yorkshire wapentakes. The 
M.H.G. rotte was borrowed from the Old French 
rote, “a division of an army,” from the Latin 
rupta, which in Low Latin becomes rutta. The 
English word rout is from the same source. See 
Kluge and Dacange, s.v. Isaac TaY.or. 


Weppine Anniversaries (7" §. iii. 168, 218, 
333, 373, 418).—Since several of your corre- 
spondents have disputed the accuracy of my 
definition of a diamond wedding as the seventy- 
fifth anniversary, I have remembered my old note 
on that subject (5% S. xii. 268), that on some day 
in the summer of 1878 the Times contained a tele- 
gram from Denmark stating that one couple in a 
small Danish village had just celebrated their 
diamond wedding (i.e., the seventy-fifth), and 
another couple would do so in a few days; that 
during ten years about six or seven diamond 
weddings had been celebrated in the same village. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents could refer 
toa file of the Times, and give complete particulars. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


‘Taz LvaNo Estacapo’ (7" §. iv. 168).—The 
above poem is to be found (with a merciless dis- 
section by a genuine frontiersman) in ‘On a 
Mexican Mustang,’ by Sweet and Knox, pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus. S. Parpen. 

Eastbourne. 


This remarkable poem will be found in Temple 
Bar for September, 1878. It is entitled ‘Tantalus : 
Texas’ (No. 214, p. 84). The following note is 
prefixed to the verses :— 

“The Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain (so called from 
the means taken by the Mexicans to mark a track for 
travellers), isa tableland to the west of the State 
of Texas, vs. is without a stream in its extent.” 

W. J. Bucxuey. 


Jervis Famity (7" S. iv. 189).—Swynfen Jervis, 
of Meaford, Esq., had, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Parker, of Park Hall, Esq., two sons and 
three daughters. The second son, John Jervis, 
was Earl St. Vincent. The daughters were : 
Mary, married William Henry Ricketts, Esq., in 
1757 ; Elizabeth, married Rev. D. Batwell, died 
in childbed ; Katharine (or Kitty), married Jere- 
miah Smith, Esq., of Great Fenton, died in child- 
bed. Mr. Smith married secondly Elizabeth 
Jervis, daughter of John Jervis, jun., of Darlaston. 


An amusing story is told of this lady. She, with 
her cousins Mary, Kitty, Elizabeth, and Jack, 
went to the village schoolmistress to learn the first 
rudiments of reading and writing. As they were 
crossing the Trent by a low bridge which then 
existed, some of the party walked on the parapet, 
and were spied by their grandfather, ‘‘ Justice 
Jervis,” who, calling “ Bet!” so terrified her that 
she jumped over into the river to avoid a further 
scolding, it being at the time very low. Tuus. 


In the pedigree of the Smiths of Elmhurst, 
Stafford, and Great Fenton, given in the ‘ History 
of Stoke-upon-Trent,’ appears the following:—- — 

First wife, Second wife, 
Elizabeth, dau. of—Jeremiah Smith,—-Margaret Jervis, 
John Jervis, of of Great Fenton, sister to the Earl 
Darlaston, Esq. sheriff of Staffs, of St, Vincent, 
(three sons, one 2 George III, ob.s.p. 
daughter). ob, 1792. 

According to this the wives are exactly reversed 
from what is stated in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ 
The family was formerly so well known in the 
neighbourhood it hardly seems probable any great 
error would have remained uncorrected in a history 
of the place. It may be interesting to state that 
the above is written from Fenton Hall, the old 
mansion belonging to the Smith family, and 
formerly occupied by them. Until lately there 
was a pane of glass in one of the windows on 
which was scratched the name of Mary Jervis. 

Mary MarsHatt, 
Great Fenton, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Bisnor Sparrow's ‘Rationauz’ (7* iv. 49, 
173).—The Rev. A. T. Russell, in his ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of Bishop Andrewes,’ p. 471, observes :— 

“The Rev. J. Bliss, M.A:, of Oriel Coll., Oxf., the 
able editor of Bp. Andrewes’ ‘ Minor Works,’ observes of 
Andrewes’ ‘Form for the Consecration of a Church or 
Chapel,’ that it was first published in 32mo, in 1659 
with a preface dated May 29 of that year; that the only 
copy of this edition which he had seen was now in the 
Bodleian Library, and that it was afterwards printed in 
4to.,, and appended to Bp. Sparrow's ‘Collection of 
Articles,” It has since been reprinted and bound up 
with Bishop Sparrow's ‘Rationale of the Book of 


Common Prayer.’” 
I find it appended to a ‘. the ‘ Rationale’ of 
. There is prefixed to it 


1668 in my own library 
an engraved title by Hollar, and this copy also 
contains a portrait of Bishop Andrewes, by Hollar. 
If Mr. MarsHatt refers to the “authority” of 
Bishop Sparrow, will he not be mistaken? this 
edition with the form having been issued seventeen 
years before Bishop Sparrow’s death, I find it in 
my third edition of the ‘Collection of Articles,’ 
published in 1675. Borys. 
Clayton Hall, Manchester, 


A Lone-Livep Famity (7" §. iv. 203).—The 
record given by Mr. Jonnson Baity is no doubt 
remarkable; but it is right to point out that, as 
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most genealogists know, tombstone records are very 
untrustworthy. In the recent Lauderdale peer- 
age case much anxiety was caused to the present 
earl’s solicitors by the reputed ages of three 
members of the family as recorded on their tomb- 
stones. All three were proved to be hopelessly 
incorrect, though of no older date than the early 
of this century. H, I. 
Valentines, Ilford. 


Meres (7 iv. 168).—John Bodenham, a 
publisher, issued ‘ Politeuphuia: Wit’s Common- 
wealth, 8vo., 1598, in which Nicholas Ling, a 
printer, signs an epistle dedicatory, with an ad- 
dress to I. B., but there is no real proof that 
Bodenbam did compile it. The Rev. Francis 
Meres, M.A., rector of Wing, ob. 1646, may have 
done the work for Bodenham ; and in 1598 he 
issued ‘Palladis Tamia, Wit’s Treasury; being 
the Second Part of Wit’s Commonwealth.’ It was 
not published by Bodenham. A, Hatt. 


The full title of this book, which was published 
in 1598, runs as follows: “Palladis Tamia. Wits 
Treasury. Being the Second Part of WitsCommon- 
Wealth. By Francis Meres, Master of Artes of 
both Vniuersities.” According to Dr. Ingleby, 
*Wits Common-Wealth’ was a generic title for 
probably four distinct works—viz., (1) ‘ Politeu- 
phuia Wits Common-Wealth,’ 1597 ; (2) the book 
referred to above; (3) the third part, which, in 
the opinion of Mr. W. OC. Hazlitt (but not of Dr. 
Ingleby), was ‘Wit’s Theatre of the Little World,’ 
N. Ling, 1599; and (4) ‘Palladis Palatium 
Wisedomes Pallace, or the Fourth Part of Wit’s 
Commonwealth, G. Elde for Francis Burton, 
1604. See ‘Shakspere Allusion - Books,’ part i. 
PP. xxiii-iv. It appears that the compilation of 

oliteuphuia’ has been wrongly attributed to 
John Bodenham, as “the material for that volume 
was chiefly collected by Ling,” and Bodenham did 
“little beyond suggesting the publication of such 
a collection.” See ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v., 
s.n. Bodenham.” G. F. R. B. 


Pror. Haitstone (7 §. iv. 188).—Rev. John 
Hailstone, of Trinity College, Cambs., graduated 
B.A. in 1782, and M.A. in 1785. In 1788 he 
was appointed Woodwardian Professor of Geology, 
or, as the Gentleman’s Magazine (1818, i. 463) 
says, of Mineralogy. He resigned in 1818, and 
was succeeded by Prof. A. Sedgwick. 

De V. Paren-Parne. 

University College, W.C. 


Sarsen Stones (7" 8. iv. 206).—I do not object 
to Mr. Walford’s derivation of sarsen stones, or 
even to his imagination of the Roman workman 
who cursed them because they were so big ; but I 
do object to stretch my imagination so far as that 
the workman cried out “ Confunde has sarcinas !”’ 
He might have consigned them “ad corvos,” or 


perhaps “in malam crucem”; I do not think he 

would have confounded them in a literal translation 

of modern English. C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A, 
The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


Tue Rorat Srvarts (7" §. iv. 67,216).—I must 
venture to point out a mistake in Mr. Taytor’s 
note. Charlemagne’s great-granddaughter Judith 
did, it is true, marry Aithelwulf of England, but 
Edward Aitheling was descended from AZthelwulf’s 
first marriage, not from this. The descent in 
question goes, as I gave it, through Judith’s 
second marriage with Baldwin. I may add that 
Townend’s ‘ Descendants of the Stuarts’ gives, on 
a large folding sheet, no fewer than twenty-four 
royal descents from Egbert and William the Con- 
queror, and therefore from Charlemagne. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Memoirs oF THE Litrte Maw 
AND THE LitTLE Main’ (7" §. iv. 69).—A list of 
Tabart’s publications will be found at the end of 
most of his books ; but being destined for the use of 
children, they are exceedingly scarce. I have a 
copy of the ‘ Book of Trades,’ which was published 
in 1804, and contains some excellent engravings on 
copper. The first two volumes I purchased of a 
London bookseller, supposing the work to be com- 
plete. On looking it over, I found a third volume 
was required. This I acquired by the merest acci- 
dent after the sale of Mr. William Bates’s books. 
Mr. Bates only seemed to possess the third volume, 
and I fortunately managed to secure it. It is of a 
later edition than the other two, and the plates are 
considerably worn. Thelate Mr. Thoms possessed 
a copy of Tabart’s ‘Popular Fairy Tales,’ which is 
very rare. It appears from the list of publications 
annexed to my ‘ Book of Trades’ that this col- 
lection was originally issued before 1804, but I 
have never heard of a copy of that early date. A 
collation of a later edition is given in the Rowfant 
catalogue. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Bare Famity §S. iv. 209).—There is a life 
and portrait of John Bale in Fuller’s ‘ Abel Rede- 
vivus,’ 1651, p. 502. R. RB. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


iv. 267).—The edition of the 
‘Novum Organum’ published at Oxford in 1855, 
under the care of the present Dean of Winchester, 
shows that Bacon took his information from 
Solinus, ‘ Polyhist.,’ ch. xiii. ‘* Literxe in cinere 
script ad alteram anni ceremoviam per- 
manent.” aders of ‘N. & Q.’ will find Dr. 
Kitchin’s notes useful. Ww. C. B. 


Marriace or Lapy (7S. iv. 109, 
219).—I was hasty in taking the date in Betham 
(1637) as that of marriage. At it turns out, it 
is the date of her death. She was born in 1612, 
and baptized in the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, on 


a 2. 


> 


« 
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Féb. 23, 1612 (Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ 24). Her first 
child, Catherine Percy, was born on Aug. 12, 1630 
(Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 353), so we may presume 
that 1629 is the date, when she would be seven- 
teen. De V. Payen-Payrne. 

University College, W.C. 


Aw Eprroriat Misraxe S. iv. 225).—This 
has already been noticed in‘N. & Q.’ (6 S. ix. 
459). I may add that the “ludicrous blunder,” 
as Mr. Fennexu then calls it, occurs in p. 20 of the 
original published by Scott in 1760. 

Atrrep Newton. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Distinctives or A GeEnTLeman (7™ §. iy. 
248).—A gentleman is defined to be one “ qui 
arma gerit,” who bears coat armour (ii. Inst. 667). 
The loss of the distinctive of a gentleman would 
be the loss of this. He suffered voluntarily a 
capitis diminutio, which was sometimes effected 
by the arms being razed or adjudged to suffer 
some abatement, the various forms of which are 
described in Guillim, sect. i. ch. viii. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Peasantry (7 §S. iv. 265).—F. J. F. observes 
that Cobbett called peasantry a new word in 1817, 
and asks, “ Was it not used before?” Cobbett’s 
ignorance of literature was equalled only by his 
self-conceit ; and it would be an endless task to 
correct his blunders. If he had looked into John- 
son’s ‘Dictionary’ he would have found that 
— had been used by Shakspeare and by 

e ; and if he had read ‘ The Deserted Village’ 
ao, hardly have forgotten the now familiar 
But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 
J. Dixon. 


The well-known line in ‘The Deserted Village’ 
must be earlier by nearly half a century. 
R. H. Busx. 


“ Leap, KINDLY Licut” (7" §, iv. 245).—Allow 
me to supplement my note on this subject by add- 
ing that the “other pen” which added a fourth 
stanza is that of Dr. E. H. Bickersteth, now Bishop 
of Exeter. I have learnt this fact only recently. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Leo Draco iv. 127).—In the Middle 
Ages the custom of carrying the image of a dragon 
in procession on the Rogation Days seems to have 
been very widely spread. It is spoken of by 


Darandus, Sicardus in his ‘ Mitrale,’ and by many 
other liturgical writers. Besides the figure in the 
Sarum ‘ Processionale,’ Barrault and Martin give 
a drawing of a processional dragon, still preserved 
at Metz, at p. 44 of their ‘Baton Pastoral’ (Paris, 
1856). Sometimes the dragon 


was also carried on 


Palm Sunday, as at Orleans, where both a dragon 
and a cock, as well as three banners, were borne in 
the procession on these days. > 

I think that the Rogation dragon must be sepa- 
rated from the Easter dragon; this latter was 
nothing but a stick for the triple candle, which it 
held in its mouth. It is thus figured in the Sarum 
* Processionale.’ -In the now extinct Romano- 
Toletan rite there is this rubric for Easter Eve, before 
the new fire is blessed: “ Primo procedat coluber 
cum una candela trium ramorum extincta quam 
unus puer portabit”; and I daresay the present 
Mozarabic rubric has been borrowed, like some 
other rites, from the Romano-Toletan, “ Cereus 
paschalis coram cereis, et serpens coram cereo, et 
sic procedant ad fontem.” 

At Westminster there were “ij other tunycles of 
dyvers collors, oon to hallowe the Pascall and the 
other for hym that beryth the Dragon on Easter 
Evyn.” This serpent as a candle holder was also 
carried at Rouen on Easter Eve to the end of the 
seventeenth century at least. The processional 
dragon is, therefore, not particular either to Sarum 
or to the Celtic Church. What its source is, if 
a figure of the noisome beasts to get rid of 
which S. Mamertus began the Rogations, or whether 
it has come from the Labarum of Constantine, or is 
of Pagan origin, the eagle of the Roman army, I 
must leave others to determine. 

J. Wickuam 


The lion banner and the representation of a 
dragon were used throughout the Western Church. 
See Durandus, Beleth, and Ducange, as well as the 
various Processionals. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Vicrorian Corns iv. 208).—The coins 
described by your correspondent are known among 
collectors as proofs, and are esteemed by such on 
account of their comparative rarity. There is 
nothing unusual in a set of 1839 proofs, as the 
authorities at the Mint have been accustomed to 
issue unmilled pieces in limited numbers to col- 
lectors on the occasion of a new coinage. Specimens 
of our so-called “Jubilee” coinage have been 
similarly struck with plain edges. Some Victorian 
coins, but not a complete set, were struck in 1838, 
none in 1837. H. 8. 


Pirr’s Last Worps (7™ §. iv. 23).—Surely if 
“ Austerlitz killed Pitt,’ “‘O, my poor country!” 
may have been an ejaculation of the dying Premier 
within the closing hours of his life; and held by 
Lord Stanhope to be worthy of record rather than 
the “‘ more last words of Mr. Baxter” in reference 
to Nicholls’s veal pies. Certainly the words quoted 
by Lord Stanhope were long before he wrote accepted 
as Pitt’s last words. I have a suspicion that the 
“cockney” form of the word veal was Mr. Disraeli’s 


own pleasantry. Supposing the keeper of “ Bel- 
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lamy’s” to have been a man of but little or no 
education, is it reasonable to believe that in contact, 
almost daily, during more than half the year, with 
some of the best educated men and most correct 
speakers, from the time of Pitt, Fox, and Sheri- 
dan to the time of Grey, Brougham, and Macaulay, 
that he (Nicholls) could have been guilty of the 
absurdity fathered upon him by Disraeli? ‘‘ Mr. 
Nicholls, I will thank you for [or “I will take”) 
one of your veal pies” must have been addressed 
to the keeper of Bellamy’s a thousand or ten thou- 
sand times. Is it likely he would designate his 
popular edible “a weal pie”? 

Te is a pity Englishmen are so prone to hold up 
their own countrymen to ridicule on the score of 
bad pronunciation. The funny men may show off 
their own wit—for I doubt not three-fourths of 
their stories are but jokes, and intended to be 
accepted as such—but foreign nations, and espe- 
cially “ our Yankee cousins,” take these jokes au 
sérieux, and hence nine-tenths of American news- 
papers constantly describe Englishmen in general 
(aot merely cabmen and costermongers) as speaking 
of “ Hingland,” “ Hoxford,” “ Hepsom,” Igh- 
gate,” “ Ampstead,” “ Ampshire,” “ weal-pies,” &c. 
The fanny men should remember that “it is a 
dirty bird that fouls its own uest.” 

G. Jutian Harvey. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


Irish Portraits (7 iv. 208)—The Guin- 
ness Art Exhibition of 1872 had a good display of 
Trish portraits, consisting of paintings lent by 
various persons and of a valuable collection of 
mezzotints the property of J. Chaloner Smith, 
many of which were lately acquired for the 
National Gallery in Dublin through the muni- 
ficence of Sir Ed. Guinness, 

W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Bisuor oF Hergrorp (7" §. iv. 149, 214).—I 
think that Canon Venasies is wrong when he 
states that “surnames in their modern acceptation, 
transmitted regularly from father to children, are 
hardly to be found in common use so early as the 
fourteenth century.” If he will refer to the return 
of members of the House of Commons from the 
earliest date until 1832 (I think it is) obtained by 
Sir William Fraser, he will find the names of some 
of the best-known families in England returned to 
the earliest Parliaments for counties and towns in 
which their descendants are represented at the 
present day. I have not the return at hand, but I 
recollect well, when reviewing it in 1879, being 
struck with this, and particularly with the very 
early date of a Corbett sitting for Shropshire, and 
» Berkeley for Gloucestershire, and many others. 
This very interesting return also shows how easily 
people got about at a very early date, for Parlia- 
ments were summoned at Winchester, York, &c., 
to meet within a few days of the return of the 


writs, although it would be supposed that it might 
have taken some weeks to travel from Dorset and 
Devon to York, or from York and the northern 
counties to Winchester. J, Sranpisn Haty. 


Pornooxs (7™ 8. iv. 226).—My first writing 
lessons were given me by my father when I was 
“a boy of five,” and I most certainly called the 
second stage of the series which succeeded 
“strokes” by the name of “pothooks and 
hangers.” “ Pothooks” designated the stroke 
terminating in a curve which we see in the letters 
¢ and u, while “ hanger” stood for the stroke with 
a double curve, as in the last of m and n, as 
well as in K. P. D. E.’s p’s and h’s. This was while 
George IV. was king. E. V. 


I can testify that in the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign budding scribes were taught to 
speak of “ pothooks and hangers”; and if I 
wanted to buy a copy-book containing the rudi- 
ments of cursive letters, “ pothooks and hangers” 
are what I should ask for now. I believe a school 
stationer would have no difficulty in understanding 
what I wished for. Sr, Swirnry. 

Hanover. 


Hencuman (7* §. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 31, 
150, 211, 310, 482; iv. 116).—The following quota- 
tion is from Burt’s ‘ Letters from a Gentleman in 
the North of Scotland’ (London, 1754, 2 vols., 
8vo.), ed. 1815, vol. ii. pp. 141-2:— 

“ The foster-brother having the same education as the 
young chief, may, besides that, in time become his 
Hanchman, or perhaps be promoted to that office, if a 
vacancy should happen. Or otherwise, by their inte 
obtain orders and a benefice. This officer is a sort 
secretary, and is to be ready, upon all occasions, to ven- 
ture his life in defence of his master ; and at drinking- 
bouts he stands behind his seat, at his haunch (from 
whence his title is derived), and watches the conversa- 
tion to see if any one offends his patron,” 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Pret Castie iii. 47)—In reply to the 
query of R. R. R. at the above reference, I may 
state that a recent visit to Morecambe has con- 
vinced me that the castle alluded to by Wordsworth 
in his elegiac stanzas to Sir George Beaumont is 
the Manx ruin, and not that known as Piel Castle, 
The latter is an insignificant heap of stones, to 
which it would be ridiculous to apply such epithets 
as “rugged pile” and “ huge castle,” made use of 
by the poet ; but which would be strictly accurate 
if written of the former, which he visited in 1833. 
The orthographic similarity between Peel and Peele 
(copied, no doubt, by Wordsworth from Beaumont) 
would also go far to strengthen this conviction, 
and the painting itself, could we refer to it, would 
doubtless confirm it still more. When at Peel last 
year the guide told me that about forty years 
a storm of terrific violence broke over the old 


which may possibly have furnished the subject of 
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the artist’s pencil. What has become of the 
picture ? J. B. 8. 


Huones anp Parkinson §, iii. 517).—John 
Hughes was in 1703 admitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company ; Thomas Hughes in 1712. 

M. A. Oxon. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. Edited 
by William Aldis Wright. 2 vols. Rolls Series. 
Srupents of history and of the earlier form of the 
English language have been waiting impatiently for 
Dr. Wright's edition of Robert of Gloucester. The old 
rinted text, which we owe to the marvellous industry of 
earne, was known to be in many respects faulty ; and 
yet, inaccurate as it is, we were all thankful to use it as 
the best and earliest specimen of the Western form of 
our common tongue. The impatience which we have 
felt was justified by the long delay, but that will be 
forgiven by those who intelligently use these excellently 
edited volumes. It is given but to very few to be able 
to edit a text accurately which is written in such a very 
obscure form of English. The drudgery of making the 
notes which give the various readings of the several 
manuscripts must have been frightful. The labour, too, 
of tracing the sources from which Robert derived his 
materials has been great, and shows an amount of read- 
ing in ancient chronicles which is truly admirable in our 
We do not quite agree with Dr. Wright in his 
estimate of his author. Apart from the linguistic value 
of the book, and the latter portion, where Robert ranks 
asan independent authority, the editor does not value 
his author highly. Robert certainly was not a poet, but 
there is a swing or roll (we do not know which is the 
proper word to use) about his lines which renders them 
very pleasant reading. Robert, though seemingly a 
Gloucestershire man, has made a stupid blunder as to 
the ntage of the wife of Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
which bas misled a host of modern writers. Dr. 
Wright (p. xxxii) does not seem to see his way through 
the fog. He will be convinced that Robert of Gloucester 
was misinformed if he consults the passage in Smith's 
* Lives of the Berkeleys’’ where this lady's origin is dis- 
cussed, We must not conclude without saying that the 
glossary to these volumes is one of the we ever 
examined. 
me Time, By J. Fulford Vicary, (Kegan Pau), 
rench & Co.) 


THE saga time of which Mr, Vicary writes may be said 
to have commenced in 870, and to have terminated in 
1080, It was not, however, until 1120, or even later, that 
sagas were committed to writing. The three prin- 
cipal collectors of the old sagas were Are Frode, Semund 
Frode, and Snorri Sturlasson, From internal evidence 
afforded us by the existing sagas, it is clear that many 
of the older poems have been lost, Of those which have 
preserved the more ancient are made up of myths 

and traditions, while the more recent refer to events and 
From these sagas Mr. Vicary has en- 
voured to draw a series of pictures of social life in 
the North during the early ages, Though as sources of 
historical information the sa 17 implicitly 


be 
trusted, Mr. Vicary has gthend from them many 
interesting details relating to the laws, language, pas- 
times, dwellings, and dress of the Northmen. In the 
last two chapters the author deals with the Vélun- 
which was probably written in Iceland to- 
thirteenth century, The book is 


wards the close of the 


embellished with a number of illustrations, A curious 
chart, drawn in 1570 by Sira Sigurd Stephanius, Rector 
of Skélbolt School, and lately published in the Trans- 
actions of the Copenhagen Geographical Society, is re- 
produced in the chapter on “ Geography in Saga Time.” 
Another interesting illustration is that of the ‘Burning 
of Tavistock Abbey.’ It has been taken from the origina! 
sketch by Herr Lorenz Frolich, the artist of the friezes 
at Fredriksborg Palace. One fault we must find with 
Mr. Vicary’s book—there is no index ; but this can be 
easily remedied when the time comes for another edition. 


The Tolhouse. Restored by Frederick Danby Palmer. 
With Illustrations by Henry Olley, (Great Yarmouth, 
Buckle.) 

Tse Tolhouse of Great Yarmouth is a building of no 

ordinary interest. It was built in the Early English 

period as a prison and a court of justice, and has con- 
tinued to be used for these purposes until recent days. 

For a prison it was totally unfitted ; but our ancestors 

had little regard for the comforts of the criminal class, 

or even of the innocent who fell into the hands of the 
authorities. The upper chamber must once have been 

a fine room, but the alterations of centuries concealed 

almost every object of interest. But a few years ayo 

there was great fear that this interesting building 
would be swept away, Antiquarian feeling was believed 
not to be strongin Yarmouth, and it was doubted whether 
sufficient money could be raised to put the old Tolhouse 
in repair, The fears of those who cherish the memory 
of the past bave not been realized in this instance. The 

Tolhouse has been restored in a most conservative man- 

ner, and is now quite safe from accidents. Some things 

of minor importance yet remain to be done, but we may 
be thankful that all danger has been averted. 

The meaning of the word Tolhouse has been the sub- 
ject of some controversy. It is almost certainly identical 
in meaning with Tolbooth, a word which many people 
will persist in considering Scotch, though it can be 

roved that Tolbooths were scattered over England, 

Mr. Palmer gives several examples. We may add to his 

list Skipton, in Craven, and Cambridge. Research 

among town records and histories would no doubt fur- 
nish many other examples. 

The great ball, which is now a very fine room, is, we 
believe, to be used as a museum for the town. It already 
possesses one relic of interest—an anchor dredged up by 
the crew of a Yarmouth fishing smack off the Dutch 
coast, at the spot where the battle of Camperdown was 
fought. Whether it has belonged to a Dutch or an 
English ship is at present uncertain. The letters with 
which it is marked, I.M.G.D, and I.M,G., ought, one 
would think, to be capable of interpretation by those 
learned in naval history, here or in Holland. 


English Worthies.—Claverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. 

(Longmans & Co. 
Mr. Mornis could hardly have chosen a subject more 
suitable for his picturesque pen. We fail, however, to 
understand how John Graham, Viscount Dundee (better 
known by his territorial title of Claverhouse) comes to be 
classed as an English worthy. For this Mr, Laing, the 
editor of the series, must be held responsible. But, 
ludicrous as the misnomer is, we gladly welcome Mr. 
Morris's interesting sketch of the brilliant Scotchman 
“who died in the arms of victory, and whose battle-cry 
was ‘King James and the Church of Scotland,’” Mr. 
Morris is of opinion that Claverhouse has been too 
harshly judged, and has done his best to whitewash the 
character of his hero. But, with an impartiality which 
does him much credit, he makes no attempt to gloss 
over any crime which can fairly be brought home to 
Claverhouse. At the same time, however, he stoutly 
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maintains, with much show of reason, that his faults were 
the faults of his age, and not of the man, and that it is 
unfair to try the morality of an earlier age by the 
standard of the present de . If we were di 

deal hardly with Mr, Morris we might point eut some 
examples of his want of accuracy in dealing with the 
history of the period of which he treats, We think, too, 
that Mr. Morris makes a mistake in illustrating bis re- 
marks by references to current politics. The subjects 
of present controversy are out of place in a history of a 
past age. 


Great Writers.—Life of Adam Smith. By R. B. Hal- 

M.P.—Life of Charies Darwin, By G.T, Bettany. 

Scott.) 

Mr. Haupanr’s capacity for hard work is simply mar- 
vellous. Though a familiar figure at the Chancery bar, in 
the House of Commons, and on the political platform, he 
has yet managed to find time to write an account of Adam 
Smith for Prof. Robertson's series of ‘‘ Great Writers.” 
So meagre are the details of Smith's life that they occupy 
only a few pages of Mr. Haldane’s book, which is mainly 
taken up with a description of Smith’s teaching and its 
effects. Though we do not feel disposed to endorse 
Buckle’s assertion that ‘The Wealth of Nations’ was the 
most important book ever written, we cannot but allow 
that few books have ever produced larger results. In 
these latter days we are likely to under-estimate the 
magnitude of the work which Smith accomplished, for, as 
Mr. Haldane shrewdly remarks, “ Like every great thinker, 
he (Smith } is apt to lose something of the admiration he 
merits, because of the extent to which his conceptions 
have entered into and become part of our intellectual 
lives.” We are surprised not to find any reference in the 
bibliography to Bentham’s letter to Adam Smith which 
was appended to the ‘ Defence of Usury.’ We have also 
looked in vain for any reference to Smith's letter to 
Dundas on the question of free trade for Ireland which 
appeared in an early number of the English Historical 


Mr. Bettany’s interesting ‘ Life of Charles Darwin’ is 
sure to be widely read. While Adam Smith by his 
‘Wealth of Nations’ revolutionized our commercial and 
agricultural systems, Darwin by his patient and un- 
wearied investigations has changed the whole current of 
our mental life, Mr. Bettany’s book contains matters of 
considerable biographical interest, as well as sketches of 
Darwin's most important works. We cannot, however, 
help thinking that it is a pity that its publica- 
tion was not deferred until after the appearance of 
the ‘Life and Letters.’ According to Prof. Newton's 
address to the British Association, Mr. Francis Darwin's 
work, which all naturalists have been eagerly expect- 
ing, will be published before the end of the year. In 
conclusion, we must congratulate both the editor and the 

blisher on the continued success of the series. Even 
n these days of cheap literature the books are wonder- 
fully cheap, and it is no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Anderson's bibliographies alone are fully worth the price 
of a single volume, 


Revolted Ireland: 1798 and 1803. By the Hon. Albert 

8. G. Canning, (Allen.) 
Tuts is a useful little book, giving a clear and bright 
pater of a troubled time, concerning which most 
lish are tent to remain ignorant, Mr. 


Canning is not a partisan, What his views may be on 
any of those Irish questions which are being fiercely 
debated in and out of Parliament it is impossible to 

her from his pages. Materials are furnished us 
rom which we may ourselves, if we care to read further, 


tie, Me. Guaning 


be enabled to form opinions ; but no 
Though abstaining from modern 


has evidently a great liking for some of the Irish 
leaders of past days, even when he feels bound to 
point out how utterly unpractical their political theories 
were. Sometimes this admiration leads him into lite 
contrasts in which no one who has any feeling for the 
thos of life or the poetry of language can follow him, 
To say that Robert Emmett’s address to his judge is 
superior as eloquence to the imaginary speech of Fergus 
Mac Ivor when in a similar position, as it is given in 
* Waverley,’ proves that Mr. Canning is unable to criti. 
cize the fitness of words for expressing deep emotion, 


The Folk-lore Journal, Vol. V. Part IIL. (Stock), for 
July-Sept., contains varied matter illustrating Chinese, 
Tongan, Fijian, and Cornish folk-lore. “ Hans Breit- 
mavn” contributes a note on the ‘Witches’ Ladder,’ 
written in Florence, which he speaks of enthusiastically 
as a centre for folk-lore research. Unfortunately, the 
Italian in which Mr. Leland’s Florentine fragment of 
fortune-telling lore has been printed is in several places 
utterly unintelligible, probably owing to the writer not 
having been able to see a proof. In the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ department it seems rather odd to find the cir- 
cumstance, which Suavenius was induced to believe, that 
“there are trees in Scotland from which birds are pro- 
duced,” set down under the head of “ Curious Scottish 
Customs’’! The habits of Scottish trees may be 
* curious,” but they are hardly to be classed as “ Scot- 
tish customs” in any scientific classification, In Mr, 
Mitchell Innes’s interesting account of the ‘ Birth, 
Marriage, and Death Rites of the Chinese,’ we greatly 
regret to find, at p. 241, the expression “ mass” used, as 
it appears to us very misleading to apply any such tech- 
nical expressions of Christian worship to a Baddbiat or 
Taoist rite. We feel the more bound to notice this poin 
slight as it may seem to some, b the practi at 
which we complain is far from standing alone in the 
Folk-lore Journal, but is much too common in European 
versions of non-Christian Oriental rites, and we cannot 
but hold it to be at once unscientific misleading. 


to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. J. I.—‘ Tunbridge Walks ; or, the Yeoman of Kent,’ 
4to., 1703, is yy Thomas Baker, concerning whom see 
‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 

H, (“ Euclid ’’).—Please send. 

Corricenpa.—P. 281, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for 
“ Elizabeth” read Burleigh ; p. 298, col. 2, 1. 14, for 
“*kahlu felson,’ ‘felson-absturz,’” read kahlen felsen, 
Selsen-absturz. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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LAISHER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in- 


im) t Remaioders, will be sent free upon 
“Books fn of Literacure offered at a great 
juction in price.—W. GLAISHER, 265, High Holborn, London. 


Just published, 
(CATALOGUE (No. 119) of BOOKS newly pur- 


chased and marked at very low prices, comprising Works on 


c. 8. JEFFERIES, Bookseller, Bristol. 


Beers (Second- Hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 

ler, 319, G ll road, ndon ree on 

Two Stampa. Libraries, Books, and Parchment Purchased. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IR KB c K BAN K, 
Southampton- Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO ENT. INT. on 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the 
not drawn below The Bank undertakes for 
of charge, the custody of D Writings, and other securities and 

Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 


puities. Lette 
with vulars, post free on 
Buck NCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &o. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
10 per 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS, 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Ilustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH D,D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints.’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 38, 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s.6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, Ma YPAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Changes of tempera- 

ture and weather frequently upset persons who are most care- 

ful of their health and particular in their diet. These corrective. 

Purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are the best remedy for all 

defective action of the digestive organs. They augment the appetite, 

strengthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all - is 
Noxious from the system. Holloway'’s Pills are composed of 

baisams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that account are peou- 

liarly well adapted for the young, delicate, and “fs As this peerless 

ine has gained fame in t ye past, 80 will it ey it in the 


future by its and iny a the i 
sibility of its doing harm. ros 


to the Apocrypha, 


By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
naoes of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s. 


London; J, 12, Warwick-lane, 
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IMPORTANT NEW NUMISMATIC WORK. 
Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. medium quarto, 
THE COINAGE OF SCOTLAND. 
FROM DAVID I. TO JAMES VIII. 


Illustrated from the Cabinet of Tuomas Coats, Esq., of 
Ferguslie, and other Collections. 


By EDWARD BURNS, F-.S.A.Scot. 


Accompanied by a series of 79 Plates, engraved in facsimile (Gravure 
Héliographique) by M. Dusarpiy, of Paris. 


IMPRESSION LIMITED TO 550 COPIES, 50 BEING LARGE PAPER. 


“In the present work, besides a detailed description of every 


Scottish coin in the Ferguslie Cabinet, the most extensive collection of 
Scottish coins in all the metals that has ever yet been formed, liberal 
advantage has been taken of the specimens in other cabinets, public and 
private, wherever these could illustrate the subject. 

“The Scottish Coinage has been dealt with as if the several 
specimens in the different reigns had all been brought together in one 
collection. 

‘In the exceptional advantages thus enjoyed, it has been possible 
for the first time to treat the Scottish Coinage as a whole, and while 
giving a more comprehensive view of this great national subject than 

ever hitherto been attempted, to enter with greater minuteness into 
the details. 

** That interesting series with which the Scottish Coinage com- 
mences, the David I. pennies or sterlings, are now for the first time 
presented in a connected manner, and many of the mistakes which 
previously resulted from dealing with isolated examples have been 
corrected.” 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Trinted by JOP N FRANCIS, Athenpwum Press, Took's-court, tens, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
joun ©. FRANCIS &t No. #2, Took’scourt Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.U.—Saturday, Uetober 15, 1887. 
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